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Win 30 years of Stony Plain Records on CD — Plus mu h mo 


TWO EXPLOSIVE NEW ALBUMS 
JERICHO BEACH MUSIC 


THE WAILIN’ JENNYS 
FIRECRACKER 


WAILIN'JENNYS “Fuelled by the elemental power and 


transcendent glory of their honeyed three 
part harmonies, Fvrecracker is guaranteed to 
soothe your soul with its earthy passion and 
heartfelt compassion” 


PREGA ER -Jeffrey Morgan, Creem Magazine 


JAMES KEELAGHAN 

A FEW SIMPLE VERSES 

James’ long awaited ‘trad album’. 

On it he sings songs he learned when he 
was very young, songs his dad would sing, 
important songs and emotional songs. 
He is joined by Jez Lowe, Danu, James 
Fagen & Nancy Kerr, Stephen Fearing, 
Ruth Moody and more. 
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Available at better CD stores across Canadas 
or at www. festival.bc.ca 1.800.633.8282) 
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Experience North Americans 
Only Living Celtic Culture! 


40 performances » 50 workshops oe 
Visual Art Series ® Schools Program sits 2 
Nightly Festival Club © Dances © Sessions rd 

Artists from Europe and North America | 


Celtic Colours takes place in venues ranging from arenas io 
fire halls in 30 of the picturesque Cape Breton Island communi 
that have maintained our culture for over 200 years. 


www.celtic-colours.c 


- Cover story 


42 . . .Emmylou Harris has sung with every- 


one from Roy Acuff to Townes Van Zandt. And 
now on her latest collaboration, All The 
Roadrunning, she records with former Dire 
Straits song-and-dance-man Mark Knopfler. 
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“One of the first songs I remember on the radio in 


our house in Birmingham, was On Top of Old 
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Smokey and [its | : “Your grave will decay you’ 


And I was up and running. You know, the more de- 


pressing the better”. — Emmylou Harris 


“When we went in to put the bed tracks down we 
had this funny rule. We would ask ourselves ‘what 


would the Traveling Wilburys do?” — Danny Michel 


I’ve hit some kind of wall in the songwriting. But a 


it doesn’t bother me because at some point it will 3 


come back. There’s no doubt in my mind. 
Meantime, I’m more than a pen. I started off my 
performing career not playing songs that were my 


own. — James Keelaghan 
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77. ....Song: Jack Haggerty, trad, 
arranged by James Keelaghan 
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Ron Sexs 


181. Two Quebéc fiddle tunes: Le 
Massachaussois and La Parenté est Arriveé K ar i ne P oO Iw a rt 


RON SEXSMITH 
Time Being 


..this is another Sexsmith classic. 
“The Sun May 2006 


..An utterly gorgeous album from this 
underrated singer/songwriter... wonderful! 
“Daily Express May 2006 


.. Canadian nearly-man locates his muse 
on ninth album. 
*™Q June 2006 


...9ome people wanna fill the world with 
sensible love songs. 
*“*Mojo June 2006 
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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and pho- 
tos, but cannot accept responsibility for any unsolicit- 


} ed material. Please check with the editor prior to sub- 


mitting any articles or artwork. We publish four times 
a year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted and may 
not be reproduced without prior permission. 
Reviews can be duplicated for publicity purposes 
without consent. While we take care to ensure that 
all content is truthful, we cannot be held liable if 
found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic Jones’ 
wonderful album Penguin Eggs —a collection of 
mainly traditional British folk songs revitalized 


} with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. Released in 


Britain in 1980, it has grown into a source of inspi- 
ration for such young, gifted performers as Kate 
Rusby and Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car crash 
in 1982 and has never fully recovered. He now sel- 
dom performs. His care and respect shown for the 
tradition and prudence to recognize the merits of in- 
novation makes Penguin Eggs such an outrageous- 
ly fine recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is available 
through Topic Records. 


Penguin Eggs is published and printed in Canada and ac- 
knowledges the generous financial support from the Alberta 


Foundation for the Arts and the Government of Canada through 


} the Publications Assistance Program and the Canada Magazine 


Fund toward our mailing, editorial and production costs. 
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Editorial 


Three years ago this space bemoaned the lack 
of a national folk program on CBC Radio — of 
how it catered for every other form of music but 
folk and roots. Sadly, in the intervening years, 


little has changed. The standard excuse goes 


something along the lines that this music is 
looked after in general programming. And to a 


minor degree, it is. But two or three tracks 


spread out, say, over a three-hour program, is 
nothing more than tokenism. 

On arecent visit to the remote, idyllic, coastal 
village of Tofino on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, it struck me just how import 
tant CBC Radio is to the cultural fabric of rural 
Canada. This much-maligned, state-owned cor- 
poration broadcasts all aspects of the arts to a 


significant segment of the population that has 


little of the cultural amenities of an urban popu- 
lation. Commercial stations, of course, have 
neither the insight nor inclination to schedule 
such fascinating programming. So let’s com- 
pare apples to apples. 
lhe British Broadcasting Corporation, for in- 
stance, airs every kind of traditional and con- 


temporary folk and roots show imaginable. To 


give you some idea of how detailed its coy erage 


is, Pipestream is a show that focuses exclusive- 


ly on the world of bagpipes. Imagine that. Not 
everybody’s cup of tea, of course, but that’s the 
point. It caters to a minority interest. 

[he BBC also played an active role in creat- 
ing the BBC Folk Awards, The BBC Awards for 
World Music, The BBC Young Folk Award. . 
.and it provides fairly extensive coverage of the 
major festivals such as Celtic Connections, 
Sidmouth and Cambridge 

I cringe to think the last time the CBC played 


arole in such matters. And yet such major folk 


estivals today as Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Calgary and Vancouver received crucial seed 


noney from the CBC when it recorded per- 


ormances from their stages back in the late 


70s and early *80s. It all went pear-shaped, 


hough. And yet the CBC mandate still states 


specifically, it must “actively contribute to the 


flow and exchange of cultural expression.” 


And, “contribute to [a] shared national con 
sciousness and identity.” What other form of 
music consistently deals with the Canadian na- 
tional identity more so than folk music? None. 
Examples? I can go on forever. But who at the 
CBC really cares? Nobody, it seems, for at least 


two decades. “Moaning never did no good,” as 


Matt McGinn used to sing. It’s time for an or- 
ganised lobby. Stay tuned. 


By Roddy Campbell 
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Ben Harper 

The Wood Brothers 
James Hunter 

The Weepies 

Sarah Harmer 
Eileen Laverty 


Both Sides of the Gun 
Ways Not To Lose 
People Gonna Talk 

Say | Am You 

I’m A Mountain 

Ground Beneath My Feet 
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Derek Trucks Songlines 
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Dog Years 
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Who Are You Fighting For 
Fox Confessor. .. 

The Way It Feels 
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Cat Power The Greatest 
Calexico Garden Ruin 


Isobel Campbell & Mark Lanegan Ballad Of The Broken Seas 
Seu Jorge Life Aquatic Studio Sessions 
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Various Artists Tropicalia 

Various Artists Congotronics 
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Jose Gonzalez Veneer 
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Armed Forces 
Ella Sings Gershwin 


Elvis Costello 
Ella Fitzgerald 


Roberta Flack First Take 
Leo Kottke Six & Twelve-String Guitar 
John Martyn Solid Air 


Oliver Nelson 
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Various Artists 
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Great Big Sea 
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Cantina 
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Parle Moi 
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Martha Wainwright 
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The Hard & The Easy 
Duane Andrews 
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The Seeger Sessions 
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Solo Piano 

Butter of a Heart 

Let It Die 
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Sorrow Bound 
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Dan 
McKinnon 


Latest Release: 


Hields of Dreams and Glom 


Produced by Paul Mills 


“The beauty of McKinnon’s voice is arresting... 
Hearing Dan McKinnon for the first time reminds 
me of the first time | heard Stan Rogers or James 
Keelaghan...” 


Rich Warren, Sing Out! Magazine 
Spring, 2006 


For bookings, information, or interviews, contact: 
e-mail: nancyv@danmckinnon.ca 
Phone: (902) 461-9022 Cell: (902) 483-8201 


www.danmckinnon.ca 


Joni Mitchell stopped recording several years 
ago but a small Danish label will include three of 
her previously unreleased songs on a compilation 
album, Unknown and Famous Songs of Joni 
Mitchell. Set for release on the Henning Olsen 
Sound Production label later this summer, it will 
include Carnival in Kenora, Come To The 
Sunshine and The Way It Is, which were written 
between 1966 and 1967. For complete lyrics, go 
to http://jonimitchell.com/lyrics/album.cfm?id=1 

Label owner Henning Olsen — who plays ina 
Mitchell tribute duet — was given the tracks after 
performing at a small festival at Big Indian, near 
Woodstock, NY, in the summer 2002. The three 
songs were initially recorded during a live radio 
broadcast although, the source is unknown. 
Mitchell has given her approval for their release. 
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Popular Cape Breton-born fiddler and guitarist 
John Allan Cameron, 66, was diagnosed with 
bone-marrow cancer and a rare form of leukemia 
in January, 2005. Since then his many friends have 
rallied round to raise funds for his treatment. 
Benefit concerts in Halifax and Glace Bay, NS, 
and Toronto, ON, featured the likes of Rita 
MacNeil, Jimmy Rankin, The Barra MacNeils, 
Lennie Gallant and Ron Hynes. And this past 
May, REL Records released a 40-track, two-disc 
compilation, Yes! Let's Hear it for John Allan 
Cameron, which features the likes of Great Big 
Sea, J.P. Cormier, Natalie & Buddy 
MacMaster, The Cottars, Blue Rodeo and 
Ashley Maclsaac. All proceeds will go to the 
Cameron family. 

Now wheelchair-bound, John Allan Cameron 
gave traditional Cape Breton music national expo- 
sure when he began picking pipe and fiddle tunes 
on his |2-string guitar in the 1960s. He rose to 


fame while performing on the CBC television pro- 


gram Sing-along Jubilee, taped in Halifax and also 


John Allan Cameron: seriously ill 
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Joni Mitchell: old songs uncovered 


hosted the network’s Ceilidh program before star- 
ring in his own series on CTV and CBC. He re- 
ceived the Order of Canada in 2003. 

& 8 & 

Jeff Healey recently underwent a successful op- 
eration in Toronto’s Mount Sinai hospital to have a 
cancerous growth removed from his left thigh. 
This was his second such sarcoma. He had another 
removed in May 2005. Regular testing caught both 
occurrences early, and a speedy recovery is ex- 
pected again. Healey was born with a rare gene de- 
fect which predisposes him to cancer growth, hay- 
ing lost his eyesight at the age of one to retino blas- 
toma, a form of eye cancer. He stresses that those 
who have had cancer continue routine check-ups 
to detect and prevent further occurrences. 

Healey’s new live album /t’s Tight Like That, 
was recorded with the Jazz Wizards and Chris 
Barber at Hugh’s Room in Toronto last summer. 

@ & & 

A unique calender comprised of paintings and 
artwork from the likes of David Francey, Eileen 
McGann, Caroline Clarke and Ian Tamblyn 
will help raise funds for ArtsCan Circle. Called 
‘Through A Musicians Eyes’, the calender features 
four of Francey’s acrylic paintings — one for each 
season — as well as a contribution from his wife 
Beth Girdler. The other submissions include wa- 
tercolour, linocut, marquetry, photography and 
quilting. ArtsCan Circle is a volunteer-run group 
that supports Native at-risk youth in the Far North. 
It was founded by harmonica wizard Mike 
Stevens and enables small groups of musicians to 
visit remote communities in order to share their 
talent and distribute donated musical instruments. 
Teakettle Press will print the 2007 calender, which 
will be available in music stores and folk clubs. 
For internet orders go to www.teakettlepress.com 


or www.artscancircle.ca. 
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Rasputin’s Folk Cafe celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary in May. A focal point of the Ottawa folk 
scene, it opened in1981, using the Standel speak- 
ers used by Colleen Peterson, David Wiffen, and 
Bruce Cockburn in Three’s A Crowd. 
Programmed from the outset by Dean Verger, 
Rasputin’s gained and maintained a reputation for 
nurturing up-and-coming talent and introduced the 
likes of Stephen Fearing and Loreena 
McKennit to local audiences. Verger continues to 
book the room and sweep the floors. 

“T want to thank all who have loaned their repu- 
tations to my tiny room over the years,” says 
Verger. “In 1981, the level of talent was divided 
between the really good, and the absolute novice. 
Today there is a depth of talent, from novice to in- 
ternationally recognised, that I find promising for 
the future of the different styles of music coming 
out of Canada.” 

@ & & 

As of June 22, Gary 17 will host the Thursday 
night acoustic open stage at Renaissance Cafe, 
1938 Danforth Ave., Toronto. He replaces Brian 
Gladstone who returns in September. Besides a 
feature set, 17 will spin tracks from local artists’ 
discs between perofrmances. A house guitar is on 
hand for those who spontaneously get the urge to 
perform on the open stage. 

& & & 

The Acoustic Harvest Folk Club moves to a new 
location for its 10th season. The club’s monthly 
concerts will now be held in the beautiful histori- 
cal St. Nicholas Anglican Church on the north side 
of Kingston Rd., one block east of Warden Ave., in 
the east end of Toronto, ON. The club previously 
held concerts in Scarborough, ON. The new sea- 
son’s concert series includes Chris Whiteley 
(Sept. 16); Darlene and Sweetwater Women 
(Oct. 21); Crabtree & Mills (Nov. 18). 

& & & 
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Caroline Clarke’s Calendar Contribution 
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Nancy White: Anne & Gilbert musical 


The Saint John Jazz & Blues Festival, held in 
Saint John’s, NF, has changed its name to the Salty 
Jam and will now book a wider range of music. A 
musical staple of the city’s summer festival season 
for the past 10 years, it runs July 13 -15 and fea- 
tures the likes of Colin James, Harry Manx and 
Geoff Berner. 

@ & & 

Nancy White, Bob Johnston and Jeff 
Hochhauser will bring a Celtic sensibility to the 
musical Anne and Gilbert, staged in Summerside, 
PEI, this summer. The show is the sequel to the 
classic Anne of Green Gables. The trio’s music 
will reflect the Scottish-Prince Edward Island her- 
itage of the musical’s main characters. Anne and 
Gilbert, first produced last summer in Victoria-by- 
the-Sea, PEI, is accompanied by a small ensemble: 
piano, fiddle, cello, guitar and mandolin. Last year 
Mark Haines played most of those instruments, 
and the string arrangements were done by Tom 
Leighton. The cast included Laura Smith, who 
played the role of Marilla, and made an extra ef- 
fort to channel her inner Presbyterian by attending 
a few rural church services. The writers did their 
best to remain faithful to the work of 
L.M.Montgomery, on whose books the show is 
based, but they did take the liberty of turning one 
character, Moody Spurgeon MacPherson, into a 
fiddle player. For the 2006 Summerside produc- 
tion that role will be played by Sean Kemp from 
Lennie Gallant’s band. Anne and Gilbert, starring 
Melanie LeBlanc and Peter Deiwick, opens July 
11 at the Harbourfront Jubilee Theatre in 
Summerside,PEI, and runs until Sept.23. For more in- 
formation see www.anneandgilbert.com . 

Both Nancy White’s daughters— Suzy and Maddy 
Wilde — will appear at Mariposa this summer. Suzy 
with Stone Fox and Maddy with Spiral Beach. 

@ & & 
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A sign of the times: using two turntables and two 
laptop computers, No Luck Club will host a 
workshop called “Scratch 101” at the Vancouver 
Folk Music Festival, July 14-16. The BC-based 
trio of Paul Belen and Matt and Trevor Chan 
will uncover the mysteries surrounding the use of 
turntables and mixing. In the Festival’s family 
area, “Scratch Your Own” will let kids try scratch- 
ing for themselves. The Club have also been com- 
missioned to create new interpretations of classic 
folk and global music by scratching, sampling, 
quoting and spinning vinyl from the 1960s. It’s the 
fourth commissioned work by the festival in the 
past seven years. 

In 2002 the VFMF launched the Collaboratory — 
a project that brings together artists from different 
musical and personal backgrounds to learn more 
about each other’s music and to explore new musi- 
cal horizons together. This year’s project, Songs 
and Stories, was created by Utah Phillips and fes- 
tival artistic director Dugg Simpson. It will in- 
clude, an emerging perfomers meeting one-on-one 
with senior artists who will provide a story to turn 
into a song. They’ Il have a chance to spend time 
together talking about songwriting, stagecraft, and 
hard-learned lessons as the song takes shape. On 
Sunday afternoon at the festival, the audience will 
hear the story and then the song it inspired. The 
project has been created to give young artists qual- 
ity time with seasoned veterans. 

& @ & 

Kelowna, BC’s, Andrew Smith is the only 
Canadian selected to participate in the New Folk 
Finalist songwriting competition at the Kerrville 
Folk Festival (May 28 - June 11) in Texas. There 


were over 800 entries. The competition takes place 


on the first weekend of the festival and draws 32 of 


the best emerging North American songwriters. 


Award winners are recognized at a special concert 


on the second weekend of the festival. Smith will 
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perform his Rite of Passage and Holes in the Night 
Sky at the Threadgill Theatre on Sunday May 28th. 
Past winners include Tom Russell and Nanci 
Griffith. 

@ @ & 

Bruce Cockburn’s 1979 hit, Wondering Where 
The Lions Are, has been recorded by Jimmy 
Buffett and is the opening theme to the film Hoot. It 
is based on Carl Hiaasen’s Newbery Award win- 
ning young adults’ novel, Hoot. Released in North 
America May 4, it is directed by Wil Shriner and 
produced by Frank Marshall and Buffett. 

& & & 

The seven-part, semi-serious BBC television en- 
vironmental series, It’s Not Easy Being Green (the 
title comes from Kermit the Frog’s favourite ditty), 
will feature nine songs written by Toronto song- 
writer Brian Gladstone. The first episode aired 
March 28. The songs come from Gladstone’s two 
discs, Psychedelic Pholk Psongs and A Time For 
New Beginnings 

& 8 & 

Martha Wainwright has joined the Nettwerk 
Management roster! To support her critically ac- 
claimed self-titled debut album, she toured the US 
with Neko Case throughout the spring. 
Wainwright appears on Set The Fire To the Third 
Bay, a track on British indie giants Snow Patrol’s 
upcoming album Eyes Open released May 9. 

@ & & 

James Gordon will make his first visit to 
Vietnam and Cambodia in June. Invited by the 
Canadian Embassies in those two countries, 
Gordon’s itinerary from June 14th to July 3rd will 
include concerts in Hanoi and surrounding area, 
Siem Reap, Phnom Penh, and visits to Hochimin 
City and Angkor Wat. He’ll perform special 
Canada Day concerts in each country, and play 
with local musicians in each centre visited. 


Since many of Gordon’s songs have rivers run- 


No Luck Club: scratching at the Vancouver Folk Music Festival 
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Ramblin’ Jack Elliott is a cultural icon. 
Mentored by Woodie Guthrie himself, Jack is one of the key artists 
responsible for the worldwide embrace of American folk music 
starting in the 1960s. 


With sparse backing from some of today’s most respected musicians, 
“I Stand Alone” simmers with reflection and humor. Elegant and wise, 
this brand new album stands as a highlight in his amazing storied career. 


Available July 11th 
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Jackie Washington: tribute at Northern Lights 


“ 


ning through them, he’s particularly excited about 

a riverboat ride down the Mekong. In Cambodia, 

he’ll be taking part in a benefit concert to raise mon- 

ey to restore classical Khmer instruments hidden or 

damaged during the brutal Khmer Rouge regime. 
@ 8 & 

Steve Dawson, of Zubot & Dawson, recently 
returned from a successful UK tour to finish new 
albums for Kelly Joe Phelps and Jenny 
Whiteley. Jim Byrnes’ latest recording, House Of 
Refuge, is also slated for a June 6th release on 
Dawson’s label, Black Hen. He will also release 
two instructional DVDs for Hawatin guitar and 
lap- style slide improvisation. 

In other Black Hen news, American author and 
historian, Joe Specht of Abeline, TX., will publish 
Robyn Carrigan of Bottleneck’s song Abilene in 
The Women There Don’t Treat You Mean: Abilene 
in Song.The City of Abilene celebrated its 125th 
anniversary in March. To commemorate the event 
State House Press will publish Specht’s book and 
include mention of what inspired Carrigan to write 
his song and a phot of the band. 

@ 8 & 

The Northern Lights Festival Boreal in Sudbury, 
ON, turns 35 this summer. It runs July 7-9. 
Celebrations include a tribute to Jackie 
Washington, who will perform with Mose 
Scarlett, The Whiteley Brothers and Jeff 
Healey. Blue Rodeo will headline the event. 
Tickets are: $16 for the Friday night, $22 for 
Saturday and $27-for Sunday. A weekend pass is 
$54 or $45 for members. Children under ten are 
free. For more information and full lineup, contact 
the Northern Lights Festival Boreal office at 
705.674.5512 or visit www.nlfbsudbury.ca. 

& & © 

Venerable Stony Plain Records has reached an- 

other milestone. The Edmonton, AB, based inde- 
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pendent label turns 30 years old in 2006. And to 
mark the occasion it has released a double CD 
compilation that also includes a DVD. Artists fea- 
tured amidst the 36 tracks include Emmylou 
Harris, Steve Earle, Gillian Welch and Spirit of 
the West. Holger Petersen launched Stony Plain 
in 1976 with Paul Hann’s Another Tumbleweed. 
Petersen has since released more than 300 albums 
from such diverse artists as Fairport Convention and 
Robert Nighthawk. Now primarily a blues and coun- 
try label, the Stony Plain roster includes Corb Lund, 
Maria Muldaur, Ian Tyson and Jay McShann. 

& & & 

Borealis Records celebrates its 10th anniversary 
in August. In the past decade, the Toronto-based 
label has developed into the pre-eminent folk label 
in Canada with a roster that includes The Bills, Le 
Vent du Nord and Michael Jerome Browne. 
Future scheduled releases include a reissue of Bob 
Snider’s Caterwaul and Doggerel this July. The 
album was originally released on EMI in 1995 but 
has been unavailable for some time. It contains 
some of Snider’s most requested songs such as 
Parkette, Sittin’ In The Kitchen and Darn 
Folksinger. Other fall Borealis releases include al- 
bums from Tanglefoot, Eve Goldberg, a three- 
disc boxed set — Six Strings North Of The Border: 
Volumes I, Il and IlJ—and a live DVD from 
Evalyn Parry. 

& & & 

The 2006 Juno Awards, held in Halifax, NS, 
April 2, saw Corb Lund win Best Roots & 
Traditional Award (Solo) for the album Hair In My 
Eyes Like A Highland Steer (Stony Plain Records). 
The Best Roots & Traditional Award (Group) 
went to The Duhks for their self-titled disc on 


Sugar Hill. Other winners of interest included 


Tama DJ-Iam what I play 


Wendy Wall hosts the folk-roots show 
Rootopia, broadcast from British Columbia’s 
University of Victoria. F or the past decade faith- 
ful listeners devoted to her show on CFUV enjoy 
a mix of contemporary singer-songwriters, blue- 
grass and acoustic blues, often with a chaser of 
Greg Brown or Townes Van Zandt. Occasionally 
Wall delves into her music collection at home 
and at the station to put together kooky specials: 
folkie food songs, train songs, songs about dogs, 
and folk songs about Elvis. These are just some 
of the themes visited in the past (and sometimes 
revisited due to popular demand). 

Rootopia airs alternating Wednesdays from 8- 
10 am, PST, on CFUV 101.9fm. It can also be 
heard at http://cfuv.uvic.ca on the internet. 


iE : 


Burnt Project 1: Best Aboriginal Album of the 
Year for Hometown; Kenny “‘Blues Boss” 
Wayne: Blues Album of the Year for Ler /t Loose; 
and Alex Cuba Band: World Music Album of the 
Year for Humo De Tabaco. 

& & & 

BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards were held at The 
Brewery in London, February 6. Now in their sev- 
enth year, the winners included John Tams (Folk 
singer of the Year, Best Album, The Reckoning, 
and Best Traditional Track, Bitter Withy); John 
Spiers & Jon Boden (Best Duo); Flook (Best 
Group); Michael McGoldrick (Musician of the 
Year); Kate Rusby (Best Live Act) and Julie 
Fowlis (Horizon Award). Lifetime Achievement 
Awards were given to Richard Thompson and 
Paul Brady. 

Poll winners of the BBC Radio 3 Awards for 
World Music were presented at London’s Brixton 
Academy on Friday 7th April. Amadou & 
Mariam’s Dimanche a Bamako took the overall 
Album of the Year Award and for the region of 
Africa.Other regional winners included Ry 
Cooder’s Chavez Ravine for the Americas; 
Romania’s Fanfare Ciocarlia’s Gili Garabdi won 
for Europe; Souad Massi’s Honeysuckle won for 
the Mid East and North Africa and Pakistan’s Sain 
Zahoor won for Asia and The Pacific. The 
Newcomer Award went to the Democratic 
Republic Of Congo’s Konono Nol. 

@ & & 

The Globe & Mail’s Robert Everett-Green 
named the Calgary Folk Music Festival the sev- 
enth musical wonder of the world. Everett-Green 
said it has the best programming of any of 
the North American post-folk music festi- ) 


vals in the April 22 Travel Section. 
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Ali Farka Touré 1939-2006 
The two-time Grammy winner, singer and in- 
strumentalist Ali Farka Touré died in Bamako, 
Mali, on 6 March, writes Ken Hunt. Born Ali 
Ibrahim Touré in 1939 in a village near the Niger 


Penquin eqde 


called Kanau in northwest Mali, he acquired the 
nickname ‘Farka’ meaning ‘donkey’ because of 
his strength, stamina and his ability to survive (af- 
ter so many siblings had died before him). After 
his father’s death fighting for the French in the 
Second World War, his mother took the family to 
the small town of Niafunké. There he put down 
roots. Indeed, he regularly gave his first profession 
as farmer and he channelled much of his overseas 
income into the Niafunké economy, paying for ir- 
rigation and other community projects. 

Ali Farka Touré was drawn to local musical tra- 
ditions and began playing at community cere- 
monies while earning his main income in a succes- 
sion of workaday, non-musical jobs. Independence 
from colonial rule for Mali in 1960 ushered in a 
new era and having undertaken a field recording 
trip the previous year, he was well equipped for the 
new cultural blossoming. There was a championing of 
indigenous musics, much in the manner of other 
African countries around the time as they, too, 
achieved self-rule. Touré joined the Niafunké arts 
troupe of musicians and dancers as a singer and instru- 
mentalist. By all accounts, while on tour in Bulgaria in 
1968, he finally bought a guitar of his own. 

In 1970 he relocated to the capital Bamako 
where he worked for radio as an engineer and mu- 
sician. At this stage he was playing guitar and, tak- 
ing his courage in his hands, he sent some of his 
recordings to France on spec. These were released 
and supposedly, although he saw no revenue 
stream from his records, he was joyful and proud 
that his work was reaching a wider audience. A 
succession of French releases established his name 
and his elegant, languid guitar lines brought him to 
the attention of Anne Hunt in London. She heard 
him played by Andy Kershaw on BBC radio and, 
motivated musically, tracked him down in Mali. 
She set in motion the relationship that became the 
most important one of his entire musical career: 
He joined the World Circuit roster. World Circuit is 
and remains the world’s most influential and com- 
mercially successful record label in our time. With 
Nick Gold in the producer’s chair, The River 
(1990) and The Source (1992) turned Touré from 
cult hero into international star. His 1994 collabo- 
ration with Ry Cooder, Talking Timbuktu, won 
them both a Grammy; as did /n The Heart Of The 
Moon (2005), the album he made with the kora 
player Toumani Diabaté in 2006. At the time of 
his death from bone cancer, albums with Bassekou 
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Kouyaté and Toumani Diabaté were in progress. I 
contacted my old friend David Lindley, the first 
North American musician I ever knew to pick up 
on Ali Farka Touré’s magic, as soon as I heard the 
news. His reply was terse: “I will miss his pres- 


ence here.’ Amen. 


Carla-marie Powers 1963-2005 

Carla-marie Powers of Saskatoon, a vibrant, imag- 
inative, gifted and joyful woman, died December 26, 
2005 after a four-and-a-half year struggle with 
leukemia. She was 43, writes Paddy Tutty. Powers’ 
creative gifts as a singer-songwriter and writer, and 
her beautiful singing voice touched and inspired all 
who knew her. 

Carla-marie Powers last recording — the six-track 
EP, Sweet Talk — was released in 2004. For many 
years she performed and recorded with 
Stringband’s bassist and guitarist Dennis Nichol. 
Her radio documentary Dreams and Realities was 
aired on CBC Radio’s Gallery, Out of the Blue and 
Out Front. She was also the author of a number of 
short stories and several theatre productions. In the 
Spring of 2004, she had the pleasure of working 
with award-winning author Yann Martel (Life of 
Pi) on an upcoming book of short stories. In the 
spring of 2005, Saskatchewan’s Centennial Year, 
she orchestrated an extensive tour of the province 
called The Sweet Grass Land Salon Tour, which 
featured Carla along with Paddy Tutty, Susan 
Bond and Kimbal Siebert. 


Bob Feldman 1949-2006 

Bob Feldman, president of St. Paul, MN’s 
award-winning Red House Records died January 
11, 2006. He was 56, writes Roddy Campbell. 
Feldman was born in St. Paul, but was raised in 
Jacksonville, Florida. By the early ’80s he was 
back in the Twin Cities teaching a high school 
course, How to Start Your Own Business With No 
Money, when he re-launched singer-songwriter 
Greg Brown’s label, Red House Records in 1983. 

Over the years, Red House’s roster has included 
Utah Phillips, Eliza Gilkyson, Lucy Kaplansky, 
Loudon Wainwright III, Robin and Linda 
Williams, Greg Brown and Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
whose South Coast won a Grammy for best tradi- 
tional folk album in 1996. Feldman also put to- 
gether such compilations as the 1998 tribute to 
Pete Seeger, Where Have All the Flowers Gone, 
which featured performances by such heavy- 
weights as Bonnie Raitt, Bruce Springsteen and 
Jackson Browne. 

Feldman also organized Summerfolk, a Twin 
Cities folk-music festival and was a folk-music DJ 
on KFAI-FM. 


Howard Evans 1944-2006 

Howard Evans, a key figure in the use of brass 
instruments in English folk music and song, died 
of cancer March 17, 2006. He was 62, writes ken 
Hunt. Evans’ musical experiences ranged from 
military music in the Welsh Guards, pit orchestras, 
London shows such as Cats and Lou Reizner’s 
production of The Who’s Zommy, sessions for the 
Star Wars soundtrack, performing with Emerson, 
Lake & Palmer and, most pertinently for his folk 
connections, playing with Martin Carthy and John 
Kirkpatrick, Brass Monkey and the Home Service. 

Evans met Martin Carthy and accordionist John 
Kirkpatrick while they performed together for the 
National Theatre’s production of Flora 
Thompson’s Lark Rise. A newly hatched partner- 
ship saw Evans overdubbing trumpet on Jolly 
Tinker and Lovely Joan on Carthy’s Because It’s 
There (1979). By January 1980 they were out gig- 
ging as a three-piece which metamorphosed into 
Brass Monkey. Their head-turning Brass Monkey 
(1983) contained a remarkable reworking of the 
Child incest ballad The Maid And The Palmer — 
one of the most daring and mesmerising perform- 
ances ever committed to posterity. Brass Monkey 
went on to make five albums with Sound & 
Rumour (1998), Going & Staying (2001) and 
Flame of Fire (2004). 

Evans also played an integral role in the develop- 
ment of the sound of the Bill Caddick and John 
Tams-led Home Service. Their final album, 


Alright Jack (1986), marked Evans’ greatest con- 


tribution to the band: an arrangement of Percy 
Grainger’s Lincolnshire Posy, based on six 
folk songs collected by the composer. 
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A BRAND NEW RELEASE from Juno Award 
winning blues singer JIM BYRNES: 
the follow-up to 2004's "Fresh Horses", 


| JIM BYRNES: HOUSE OF REFUGE featuring the Zubot and Dawson band. 


"smoldering intensity...deeply sou/tul..." 


British Blues Connection 


“a voice that is warm, mature, and 
smoky... Byrnes is finding his personal 
and musical centre....” 


Vancouver Sun 
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Ndidi Onukwulu 


By Tony Montague 


Ndidi Onukwulu has a voice with the depth of 
colour and subtlety of feeling that usually takes 
several decades to achieve. On her powerful debut 
album No, J Never she moves through a range of 
styles — from the darkly-tinged gospel of May Be 
the Last Time to the bright pop-rock of the opening 
song Horn Blower — with confidence and ease. 
Though the B.C.-born artist is still in her ‘20s she’s 
already spent long years honing her craft, both as a 
vocalist and as a songwriter. 

“T’ve been singing since I was two, performing 
since I was eight, and writing songs since I was 
around 15,” says Onukwulu, reached in Toronto, 
where she now lives. “Some of the material on the 
album is quite old, but I’ve only been performing 
it since the recording was made last year because I 
was working with other groups, and wasn’t focus- 
ing on my own career. I did a lot of stuff in the hip- 
hop community, and then I went into the rock and 
roll community, then the electronica. I was pretty 
much in every community except the one I wanted 
to be in — which is the blues.” 

Among her main inspirations Onukwulu cites 
singers Bessie Jones (from the Georgia Sea 
Islands), Nina Simone, and John Lee Hooker —as 
well as Madagascar Slim, the leader of her three- 
man backing band, whose searing and sinuous 
electric-guitar work gives a cutting edge to several 
of the songs on No, I Never. 

Despite her interest in a diversity of musical gen- 
res Onukwulu is clear about her overall | direction. 
“Tt’s my goal to find a way to infuse the blues — 
and I’m talking about roots blues — with a bit of 
African and a bit of country, because I find them 
all quite similar, and those are the things that inter- 
est me.” 

Certainly the blues doesn’t get much rootsier 
than Home, an original song by Onukwulu that’s 
written in a ‘negro spiritual’ style and movingly 
performed a capella. “No matter what I get into 


short cule 


with my music. I’m always going to have a place 
for something quieter. For me, unaccompanied 
voice is how you sing to the heavens, that’s how 


you connect.” 


Bebop Cowboys 

By David McPherson 

As I enter the Harbour Sports Grille, Steve 
Briggs — dressed casually in a black tracksuit — 
waits at the bar. The brainchild behind the Bebop 
Cowboys sips a beer while reading a book. We 
greet and it doesn’t take long before the self-pro- 

fessed “chatterbox,” starts talking about his 
band’s new disc, Canadian Dance Hall. 

The Bebop Cowboys are a six-piece started by 
Briggs and Howard Willett — the band’s vocalist 
and harmonica player — more than four years ago. 

“Initially we did a Wednesday night gig at the 
Cadillac Lounge,” Briggs says. “The idea was to 
have a place where you could hear Western Swing 
every week.” 

Since these barroom beginnings, the band has re- 
leased three albums. For Canadian Dance Hall, 
the Bebop Cowboys were joined by what Briggs 
dubs a “dream band,” including John Sheard (mu- 
sical director for The Vinyl Café), Sarah Harmer, 
Chris Whiteley, Prairie Oyster’s Russell deCarle 
and Chuck Jackson from Downchild Blues Band. 

Canadian Dance Hall features a mix of originals 
and covers that pay tribute to the many dance 
bands of the *30s, *40s, and *50s. From jazz jour- 
neys (Caravan) to juke-joint jives (Fat Boy Rag) 
to straight-up swing numbers (Jump for Joy), the 
tunes run the gamut of musical styles. 

This record was born after the band, with a 
bunch of guests, organized a tribute show to Bob 
Wills last year commemorating his 100th birthday. 
“That sort of planted the seed of having the next 
record be a collective of artists,” says Briggs. “The 
other point we wanted to make with this record 
was that, even though this music originated in the 


southern United States, it was hugely popular in 


Canada. With Canadian Dance Hall we are not 
trying to say the music was invented here, but 
there is a history of it being played up here. 
“There is a bit of myth that nothing of any conse- 
quence was made musically in this country before 
Can-Con and The Guess Who,” he adds. “But, the 
reality is, there were great bands that just weren’t 
recorded ... it’s a story worth telling. This record is 


only Volume One. What I would like to do next is 


arecord of all Canadian gems that have been lost.” 


Karla Anderson 

By Fish Griwkowsky 

You can practically hear the paint dripping off 
Karla Anderson from her freshly-built home in ru- 
ral Alberta. She’s putting the finishing touches on a 
home she built for herself and her sons, and laughs 
when asked which is harder to build: a house or a 
music career? “They re about the same. Only the 
house gets finished, you know? You get to live in 
the house and then you get a place to write songs. 
They're both worth it.” 

Anderson’s enthusiasm is academic. The coun- 
trified roots singer from Stony Plain, AB, just 
picked up best new/emerging artist at the inaugural 
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Folk Music Awards in Ottawa, for starters. “I was 
really surprised. It was nice to be nominated, even. 
Who I thought was going to win was John Wort 
Hannam. When you're doing music, it gives you a 
push to keep going in the direction you’re going. 
That was a nice little thing to say, “Keep on truckin!’ 

“There’s a lot of business to music; it’s a strange 
business.” 

While local response has been encouraging - 
she’s already played the local Edmonton folk fest, 
for example — it’s little unexpected nods like being 
No. | ona Boston radio station that help her talent 
reverberate internally. “The folk station in Boston, 
they’re really cool, like a CKUA. They play a lot 
of eclectic and roots artists and they’ ve really em- 
braced the record and they’ re sending me a copy 
of the Boston Globe saying I’m No. 1.” 

An important part of any artist’s process is find- 
ing a good place to create, be it the highway, a war 
zone or home. “We’ re out in the country — it’s 
cool. I’m not a city girl. I need to run away. My 
folks subdivided a piece of property, so I have .8 of 
an acre on Spring Lake, where Edmonton Beach is. 

“This is like picking up another job, this house. 
I’m looking forward to getting back to music com- 


pletely.” 


Paul Mills 


By Patrick Langston 

At this rate, Paul Mills will be 120 years old 
when his sophomore album hits the streets. 

Mills, AKA folk guitar ace Curly Boy Stubbs, re- 
cently released, at-the age of 60, his debut disc The 
Other Side of the Glass. 

A tasty collection of instrumental and vocal 
tracks, mostly originals, the album’s long gestation 
is hardly the result of a poor work ethic. Mills has 
been a CBC Radio producer (Jazz Canadiana; 
Touch the Earth, the 1970s-era folk show hosted 
by Sylvia Tyson; a clutch of radio dramas). He 


owns a recording studio and is a partner in the 
Borealis folk label. He’s produced some 100 
records for the likes of Oscar Peterson, the 
Canadian Brass and the late Stan Rogers, playing 
guitar on nearly all of them. Busy fellow. 

Finally, three years ago, Mills, with some nudging 
from co-producer and son Trevor and help from 
musical guests like Don Reed and Tom Leighton, 
stepped to the other side of the studio glass. The re- 
sulting album topped the FOLKD list in February, 
meaning it got more airplay than any other CD on 
Canadian and U.S. folk radio stations. 

“It’s dropped right off like a rocket, of course,” 
laughs Mills by telephone from his Toronto homere- 
cording studio. “I think the curiousity phase is over.” 

Mills is being unnecessarily modest, under- 

standable in a guy who — despite an unprecedent- 
ed 20 straight years of guitar gigs at the Winnipeg 
Folk Festival under his Curly Boy Stubbs alias — 

seems happiest out of the spotlight. 

Especially when it comes to vocals. 

“T’ve always been nervous about my singing,” 
says the London, Ontario native. “I never 
thought I was all that good.” 

Not that that stopped him from writing four 
dandy vocal tracks for the album and covering, in 
fine fashion, tunes like Stan Roger’s 45 Years. 

“Tt expresses love and commitment in such a 
beautiful way,” he says of Rogers’ tune. ““‘I just 
want to hold you closer than I’ve ever held anyone 

before.’ These are sweet words.” 

Commitment, one suspects, is esteemed by 
Mills, who has been married to wife Bev for 37 
years and whom he mentions four times in the lin- 
er notes. As to how his album benefited from his 
years as a producer, “I’ve learned how to deliver a 
lyric,” Mills says. More importantly, and no mean 
trick in a sterile recording studio, “You learn how 


to be present. To be there and alive.” 


The Barmitzvah Brothers 
By Mary Beth Carty 
Jenny Mitchell asks if you want a $2 haircut. 


But watch out — you may become a character in 
the cross-Canada haircutting novel she is working 
on. And she may also follow you to your old 
stomping grounds. 

“| thought it would be interesting for me to try 
and visit the places that people who I’ve cut hair 
for have talked about.” 

So this summer, Mitchell, one of two principal 
songwriters of Guelph, ON, indie collective, The 
Barmitzvah Brothers, is heading westward and 
northward to Dawson City after a “regular old 
Sackville guy” spoke to her about working there as 
a gold miner. 

She became intrigued about power line workers , 
too,for vey much the same reason. 

“T have a thing about writing about completely 
ordinary and potentially not even fascinating 
everyday things. I guess the ordinariness of some- 
body working on power lines is sort of intriguing.” 

On her way to Dawson, Jenny hopes to play solo 
shows with songwriter and sound engineer Andy 
Magoffin, who accompanied them on last fall’s 
nine-date European tour, and recorded their latest 
spectacularly innovative release, The Century of 
Invention. 

Penguin Eggs readers may be familiar with other 
band members’ fathers — Geordie’s dad is song- 
writer James Gordon, of Tamarack fame and 
John’s pa is songwriter Scott Merritt. 

“We grew up going to festivals. All three of us 
are accustomed to going to shows that are commu- 
nity-based with a large variety of people collabo- 
rating On various instruments.” 

‘Collaboration’ is the Barmitzvah Brothers’ mid- 
dle name. “Usually there are songs where either 


Geordie or I will write words and a part. Then 


Win 30 years of Stony Plain Records: a double CD plus DVD 


Holger Petersen started Stony Plain Records in 1976 with the release of 
Paul Hann’s Another Tumbleweed. Since then, Petersen has released over 
300 titles in the past 30 years covering most of the bases between blues 
and bluegrass and. His catalogue now boasts releases from the likes of 
Emmylou Harris, Fairport Convention, Ian Tyson, Gillian Welch, Steve 
Earle, Jimmy Witherspoon and Jimi Hendrix. Along with a roster of such 
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Rt cap mighty talent came recognition in the form of numerous Junos (the latest 
30 YEARS Lies . in 2006 for Corb Lund’s Hair In My Eyes Like Highland Steer), WC 

2 Handy Awards, and two Grammy Award nominations. Petersen, for his 
contributions to the arts, was awarded the prestigious Order of Canada in 
2003. 30 Years of Stony Plain offers a tantalizing snapshot of what lies 
within Petersen’s vaults. It includes never before heard tracks by Robert 
Nighthawk and Billy Boy Arnold. Thanks to the kindness of Holger and 
his staff we have six copies of 30 Years of Stony Plain to give away. To 
win one, all you have to do is answer correctly the following three ques- 
tions and e-mail your answer to penguineggs @shaw.ca. Please don’t for- 
get to include a postal address so we can send along your prize. We will 
not contact you should you fail to do so. 


Q1: Which album was SPR’s first platinum-selling recording? Answers to Lynn Miles’ Love Sweet Love contest are: Q1: Lynn Miles 
Q2: Best Singer-Contemporary and Best Songwriter-English. Q3: 


Q2: 30 Years features Spirit of the West’s anthem, The Crawl. Which Bruce Cockburn. While nobody got them all right we gave discs to 
Canadian neighbourhood is it set in? Michael Carter, Nelson, BC; Lorna Osbourne, Mission, BC; Robert 
Buchanan, Edmonton, AB; Susan McLeod, Halifax, NS; Rachel Moss, 


Q3: Name the longest running radio blues show in Canada? St Paul, MN, Gary White, Montreal, QC. 
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from there we broaden it as a band.”” Working with 
many different instruments, the Barmitvah 
Brothers create dynamic sound combinations, 
both live and in the studio. I was lucky enough to 
see them on election night during a tour with Geoff 
Berner. I hope he didn’t corrupt them too much. 

Future recording plans? “We have a theme al- 
bum we’re hoping to do, but we’re keeping it sort 
of hush-hush.” 


Dust Poets 

By Fish Griwkowsky 

Murray D. Evans is honest enough to be off-put- 
ting, but only if you’re a big sulk. I like him. For 
example, he has absolutely no desire to preach to 
the world the pleasures and finery of Manitoba 
music, even though his band the Dust Poets once 
filled a terrific void in Brandon. “It doesn’t even 
make any difference if I’m Canadian. The pat- 
tern’s the same everywhere. You play around your 
hometown, then another province, then national, 
then take it to another country if you can. But 
Brandon’s the kind of place people leave.” 

Case in point, his entire band headed east for the 
big cities. “We all lived in Brandon, a small town 
where you get to know who’s a good player and 
who’s not. Literally, you can count the number of 
good players on two hands,” he laughs. “It’s a nice 
place to leave, but you wouldn’t want to visit. I 
stayed in Manitoba because I had a bookstore and 
you can’t pass up working six months of the year. 
If they want to live in Toronto and work really, re- 
ally hard to pay the bills, good for them,” he 
chides. He now lives near Riding Mountain 
National Park ... in paradise. 

Despite the fracturing, the band persists, the 46- 
year-old is happy to report. Laden with horns and 
electric guitars, Lovesick Town is an album that 
sounds bigger than the band actually is. The 
Brandon cynic kicks in again, and he discusses 
how his last album was made to get 
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gigs, anyway. “We started like that. There were a 
couple cowboy poets coming through town and 
we said, “Let’s do this thing,’ start a cheesy cow- 
boy duo, get the gig and worry about the specifics 
later. 

“T love the overall production of the new disc. 


Before, we just 


Don Ros leads-a- ) 


had a live-off-the-floor demonstration disc for get- 
ting gigs. Of course, now we have this new road- 
block because there’s a horn section, which con- 
fuses bookers. But we wanted to stretch it, pull out 
all the stops.” 

And he did. It’s a short story collection on alu- 
minum, full of humour and acid wit ... Manitoban 
or not. 


The Ottawa Folklore Centre at 30 

By Doug McArthur 

There are many different ways to experience the 
Ottawa Folklore Centre, which celebrates its 30th 
anniversary this year. Eight-hundred young stu- 
dents a week see it as a source for closeup hands- 
on lessons taught by experienced professionals. 


Some know it 
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quality folk 
instruments, 
strings, 
reeds, 
chanters and 
CD’s hand 
chosen by 
the illustri- 
ous local 
radio host 


Chopper 


McKinnon. Others yet view its repair shop as a 
haven for advice on damaged or worn instruments. 
Most, though, recognize its knowledgeable floor 
staff that can outfit all musicians no matter their lev- 
el of competence. 

“My main goal has been, since the beginning, to 
help make musicians by selling instruments of val- 
ue, offer 
lessons 

from great 
players, and 
[provide] 
honest, 
knowledge- 
able infor- 
mation with- 
in a business 
milieu people 
are comfort- 
able working 
in,” says the 
Centre’s co- 
founder 
Arthur 


e Ottawa Folklore Centre 
} 


McGregor 

OFC Publishing is a growing arm of the centre 
which includes two Bruce Cockburn songbooks 
and an upcoming 50 best Canadian Folk Songs. 

A recent addition to services is the digital in- 
house demo recording studio. Young performers 
can use the expertise of the engineers and the per- 
formance skills of the excellent instrumental 
teachers to achieve a professional level of demo 
for use as showcase submissions or marketing of 
their tunes. 

Community has always been a major part of the 
OFC experience and over the years the heart of the 
Centre has been exposed in a long line of work- 
shops, fundraisers, concerts, open stages and ma- 
jor projects such as the Canadian Folk Walk of 
Fame. On a three block stretch of Bank Street in 
Ottawa, bronze maple leafs are set into the side- 
walk and display the names of legendary folk mu- 
sic heroes. Stan Rogers, Helen Creighton, Joni 
Mitchell, Bruce Cockburn, Gordon Lightfoot and 
Jean Carignan all are honoured here. 

Soon colourful kiosks and wall murals will en- 
liven the area between the canal and the river. 
Already a huge mural at the corer of Sunnyside 
& Bank Streets shows images of Cockburn, 
Lightfoot, Joni Mitchell and Sylvia Tyson. 

“Folk music and folk music education are at the 
grassroots level and even through the disco era, the 
grunge times and today’s ‘ear-pod’ soli- 
tude, some people need to sing and make 


music,’ says McGregor. 


Salif Keita 


The Golden Voice of Africa 


After a lengthy and frequently controversial 
hiatus in France, Salif Keita returned to Mali 
to create his best work in almost two decades. 
Chris Nickelson has a quiet word with the 
trail-blazing chanter descended from royalty. 

Salif Keita is one of the great African voices, a 
man whose pipes have been praised for decades. 
The Malian rejected his heritage to become a 
singer, running a gauntlet of opposition from his 
family, and carved out a career, first with two sem- 
inal bands — the Super Rail Band and Les 
Ambassadeurs — then as a solo performer based in 
the world music centre of Paris. But his career 
took a turn after he returned to his homeland to 
live. That move seemed to fire a creative spark in 
him, resulting in the much-lauded acoustic Moffou 
(2002) and now the glory of M’bemba. Both al- 
bums revel in tradition, and there’s a sense of joy 
in every note of the music. 

“Most of all it gave me the feeling of coming 
back home,” explains Keita. “All those years I 
went all over the world to meet other people in or- 
der to learn other musics. After years of a long mu- 
sical travel, I came back home and put my heavy 
luggage, filled of all the music I learnt, on the 
floor. Now | appreciate being at home. My music 
is richer than what I would have done if I had 
stayed in Mali.” 


But there’s no doubt that coming home has 


changed him. There’s a sense of relaxation about 
Keita, a contentment. Instead of being a visitor in 
his homeland, he’s now made a life, and a very full 
life here, even building a recording studio in the 
capital, Bamako, which he used for the making of 
M’bemba. It was, he recalls, “‘a great feeling, a 
great pride. It’s the first time I recorded an album 
in Africa, and besides in my own place. It’s very 
inspiring, every time you go out of the studio fora 
small pause, you smell Africa, you feel Africa. It’s 
really different from recording in Paris, London or 
New York. Each time we needed a great traditional 
musician, we just had a phone call to make and he 
came one hour later. Moreover, I’m proud that 
technologically this album is at the same level as 
those before I recorded in Africa. It’s inspired by 
Africa, done in Africa, but with the same technical 
means as in Europe. And it’s not over, the Malian 
artists will be able to benefit from the equipment 
we brought for this record since the studio will 
now be used for the label Wanda I set up. 
M’bemba will have little brothers and sisters!” 
Although it’s a very contemporary album, there’s 
a strong streak of tradition at the core of M’bemba, 
enough to make the listener believer it could be the 
work of a griot, the caste that keeps the songs, sto- 
ries and music of the past alive. But it’s really just 
the work of someone who’s rediscovered his pas- 


sion for the tradition. 
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“T did learn music with griots, but I’m not one,” 
Keita says. “But it’s good sometimes to break tra- 
dition, when tradition prevents people from im- 
proving.” And he knows. He grew up in a period 
when escaping family destiny meant difficult 
choices. He himself was born into royal stock (his 
ancestor Soundiata Keita founded Mali), and was 
disowned by his father after making the decision 
to become a singer and deny his heritage. 
Additionally, as an albino, he was believed to be 
cursed, and treated with ridicule. He overcame a 
great deal, and showed huge determination to begin 
his career, but his nickname — Africa’s Golden Voice 
— shows that his faith was completely justified. 

Early on, with the Rail Band and Les 
Ambassadeurs, he helped break new ground, making 
distinctly new West African music that also tipped its 
hat to sounds that had influenced the region, includ- 
ing Cuban music. Indeed, there was a glorious musi- 
cal relationship between West Africa and Cuba, and 
melodies and rhythms criss-crossed the Atlantic. So, 
as he says, it seems “very natural” to hear traces of 
Cuba on a couple of M’bemba’s songs. 

“During all my childhood I heard a lot of Cuban 
music and South American standards. I love Celia 
Cruz, she was one of my favourite singers with 
Wilson Pickett. Cuban and Malian music fit very 
well together. Did you know that a Malian band 
went to Cuba during the sixties to listen to Cuban 
music? They stayed there one year and came back 
very successfully, they were called Las Maravillas 
de Mali.” 

A little stranger, perhaps, is the inclusion of hur- 
dy-gurdy on one cut — hardly an African instru- 
ment — but Keita notes that “it was an idea from 
the producer, Jean Lamoot. He once worked with a 
French band called Dupain who uses traditions 
from the south of France and this instrument. I 
found it very close to some sounds from Mali and 
we decided to use that for the album.” 

After Keita moved to Paris in the 1980s, he 
found true commercial success, making albums 
that appealed to the head, the heart and the feet. He 
mixed African music with jazz and funk, all 
topped by his wonderful vocals. He enjoyed plenty 
of commercial success, although these days he 
notes that “I prefer critical success, it is stronger.” 

There were missteps along the way, albums that 
didn’t work, but in retrospect Keita was slowly 
working his way to the powerful, personal music 
that inhabits both Moffou and M’bemba. Again, it 
hasn't always been straightforward. There was the 
remixes from Moffou that seemed to negate the 
whole idea behind the album (although Keita of- 
fers muffled praise for it: “It was the record label 


idea, but I was open to it and curious about the re- 
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sult. Some I didn’t understand, some I loved; it 
was a good experience, let your work be re-owned 
by someone else without any control.”’), But now 
Salif Keita sounds like a man who’s completely 
come home, so rooted he can take chances. 

“Now I’m daring much more. Before, I did all 
what I did in order to learn. When I started my ca- 
reer, | knew nothing about music. I was not a griot, 
I didn’t go to school to learn music. So I went 
away to meet jazzmen and other musicians all over 
the world. Joe Zawinul, Carlos Santana, 

Vernon Reid. I learnt a lot and now I feel 
stronger and therefore freer. I know a little 
bit more than before.” 


On The Money, Penny 


Penny Lang learned her trade from the likes 
of Jesse Fuller and Odetta. While crippling 
depression took its toll on her career, she has 
truly returned to form with the recent release 
of stone + sand + sea + sky, Patrick Langston 
supplies the history lessons. 

Penny Lang on stage would never pass for ele- 
gant. A short woman, she sweats,she stomps, she 
wipes her nose and cheeks and brow with a crum- 
pled Kleenex. She throws musical curveballs at 
her accompanists. She keeps lyric sheets in front 
of her, just in case. But by God, she’s truthful. 

And isn’t that what art is supposed to be? 

Now 63, Lang — who came of musical age in 
Montreal’s 1960s folk heyday — is back on the 
tour circuit, under orders to hype her newly re- 
leased seventh album, stone + sand + sea + sky. 

But this is Penny Lang, a born risk-taker who, as 
she said during a recent, stunning show at the 
Black Sheep Inn just north of Ottawa, “hates 
rules.” So if you’re fortunate enough to catch a 
Lang concert this summer, you probably won’t — 
as we at the Black Sheep didn’t — hear a lot of 
tunes from the new CD. What you will hear is a 
show that’ ll grab you where you live and hang on 
long afterwards. 

Ditto Lang’s new album, though for different 
reasons. For those familiar with Lang’s recording 
career, stone + sand + sea + sky may be a bit of a 
shocker. Recorded leisurely (Lang has, in the past, 
zipped through the studio, money worries nipping 
at her heels), the new CD is a rich mix of folk and 
blues with dashes of jazz. 

No surprise there. Growing up as part of a family 
troupe, The Irish and Canadian Musical Revue, 
that played theatres, orphanages and prisons 
around Montreal, Lang has always been musically 
eclectic. What’s different here are Lang’s vocals. 

“In the beginning, performing in Montreal, I was 
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a belter. When you're singing in bars, you’ ve got 
to let it rip,” says Lang by telephone from her new 
home on BC’s Sunshine Coast a week or so before 
her Ottawa-area show. 

Consequently, Lang spent a lifetime singing in 
keys that didn’t suit her voice. 

Producer Roma Baran, who played guitar for 
Lang in the ’60s and has instrumental credits all 
over this album, wanted to showcase another as- 
pect of her old friend. 

So not only did she convince Lang to do 15 takes 
of tunes like Prairie Sky (by Ellen Shizgal of Steel 
Rail) and Sudden Waves (an unexpectedly 
poignant song by comedian Les Barker), she also 
had Lang drop into a lower register than usual and 
then sing two feet from a wall so she could hear 
the difference. 

As Lang recalls, “She said, ‘Use the mike, Pen. 
Sing softly. Don’t be afraid to let your vibrato 
come out. Just let the emotions go, but quietly.’ 
And I really like the result. It’s a new way of 
singing for me.” 

Baran was right on the money. 

Dylan’s One Too Many Mornings, the traditional 
gospel tune Let Me Fly, Rosalie Sorrel’s Last Go 
Round: Lang’s usual big-hearted approach is still 
there in spades, but with a new overlay of subtlety. 

Not that the album is slick or even overly 
planned. Baran, who now lives in New York, re- 
calls listening to the pre-release recording of High 
Muddy Waters with sound engineer Vivian Stoll 
and deciding it needed some percussion. Problem 
was, she was at home at the time. 

“(Vivian) went into the kitchen and came back 
with a bunch of stainless steel mixing bowls and 
frying pans and metal dog dishes and spread them 
out on the futon. And that’s what that track is.” 


A bit of improvisation wholly suited to Penny 
Lang, that. “I live in the present,”as she told her 
Black Sheep audience. 

More an interpreter than a writer (she does sing 
the praises of the mountains and the ocean on 
Diamonds on the Water, the new album’s one orig- 
inal tune), Lang learned from some of folk and 
blues music’s best. 

Singers like Jesse Fuller, Odetta and Phil Ochs all 
played Montreal back when Lang was slogging it 
out six nights a week for $5 a night at Café Andre, a 
bar just down the block from McGill University. 
She soaked up their performances. Lang also played 
occasional gigs at the legendary Gerde’s Folk City 
and The Bitter End in New York City. 

“Td go out to the Tin Angel, a restaurant all the 
folk musicians ate at, at 2, 3, 4 in the morning. 
People like Van Ronk and Patrick Sky and 
Ramblin’ Jack would come over and say, “Hey 
girl, you better give this up. You’re not strong 
enough to hang in in this business’.” 

In fact, Lang suffers from manic-depression and 
in 1970 went into a tailspin that saw her withdraw 
from performance for almost 20 years, heading to 
the village of Morin Heights in the Laurentian 
Mountains north of Montreal to raise her son, 
Jason, on her own. 

Fingerstyle guitarist Dave Clarke, who, along 
with son Jason, Kate McGarrigle and other 
Montreal musicians of note, appears on the new 
album, sparked her comeback, says Lang, by con- 
vincing her to do a gig at Montreal’s Golem cof- 
feehouse in 1989. Since then, Lang has recorded 
and performed frequently, even bouncing back 
from a stroke in 2000. 


However, she’s never again had the chance to tutor 


Leonard Cohen. Seems that in the 60s, Cohen con- 
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tacted Lang to ask her to teach him to play guitar. 

“I was extremely, severely depressed when he 
called. “No, not today,’ I said. And you know, 
every time | met that man afterwards, I always put 
my foot in my mouth. Next time we met, it was at 
Mariposa and I walked over to Leonard and said, 
‘Hey, have you written any blues lately?’” 

And while Cohen, apparently thanks to a slip- 
pery manager, has recently slid into relative finan- 
cial penury, Lang is a veteran of the classic low- 
rent, folksinger lifestyle. No matter, she says, her 
wants are few and trailer life in BC is good. 

“T’'ve wanted to live by the ocean and mountains 
for 35 years,” says Lang, adding that she stayed in 
Montreal to be close to her aging parents, both 
now deceased. 

“I walk every day. I started going to church 
again, which has been very good for me. I didn’t 
want to hang around a lot of places that serve alco- 
hol; I’m just away from that whole scene. 

I’ve sung in church twice now during serv- 
ices and you know, singing in a little old 


stone country church, it is the best.” 


Honky Tonkin’ 


Hank Williams long-deserved a decent trib- 
ute record, reckoned an Alberta all-star coali- 
tion of country crooners. So they made 
Sorrow Bound: Hank Williams Re-Examined 
— a double disc that has our Peter North 
reaching for his thesaurus. 

Producer and songwriter Tim Williams neatly 
sums up the legacy of Hank Williams and his im- 
pact on contemporary music in the western world. 

“Hank Williams set the bar at a place that seems 
impossibly high to reach. His catalogue is unlike 
that of any other artist,” says the Calgary resident 
who accepted being saddled with the responsibili- 
ty of directing traffic on recording sessions that 
would yield a fabulous two disc set titled Sorrow 
Bound: Hank Williams Re-Examined. 

On the first set it’s fifteen Hank classics se- 
quenced under the subtitle Songs of Hank Williams. 
On the second disc there are fifteen additional tracks 
— originals performed by the same group of Alberta- 
based artists, stitched together under the moniker 
Touched By The Spirit of Hank. 

“Honestly, I asked Joel Shortt of Ruby Moon 
Records why he wanted to do such a project. He 
felt there wasn’t a great tribute record out there and 
he was right,” says Williams, while referring to the 
man who suddenly and sadly died of a heart attack 
while the album was being mixed during the 
Christmas holidays in 2004. 

“There are some terrific versions of some of 


Hank’s songs but there wasn’t a complete album 
of great covers. Once I was convinced we should 
do it, there were two individuals that had to be in- 
volved to make it work, Billy Cowsill and the steel 
player Charlie Veilleux.” 

Cowsill, who also died earlier this year, and 
Williams were both American ex-pats who had 
lived in Vancouver in the seventies. Williams was 
Alberta bound in the latter part of that decade and 
Cowsill took up residence in Calgary a decade ago, 
but it was a city that had been embracing his singing 
and performing for the better part of twenty years. 

Hank tunes had been a big part of Cowsill’s 
repertoire ever since the family band that he front- 
ed in America during the sixties split up. The Co- 
Dependents, the popular band he had been playing 
in until his health began to fail him two years ago, 
always made room for Hank songs in set lists that 
dug deep into the soul of Americana. 

Tim Williams and Shortt were on the same page 
when it came time to extend invites to the rest of 
the participants, and by the time they started 
rolling tape in Sundae Sound, Jane Hawley, Tom 
Phillips and Stewart MacDougall had been added 
to the front line along with Williams and Cowsill. 

“For the core band we wanted Tim Leacock, also 
from the Co-Dependents as the utility guitar player 
and backing vocalist, Thom Moon (Ian Tyson, Amos 
Garrett) was the obvious choice on drums, as were 
Kit Johnson on bass and Ron Casat on accordion. 
Charlie Veilleux’s steel is from the era of no pedals 
and he plays with a small amp and no reverb.” 


Indeed, the integral component of the Hank 


Williams sound is nailed by Veilleux, who sounds 


~~ Tim Williams 


like he was born to play in the Drifting Cowboys. 

Cowsill grabbed You Win Again, Your Cheatin’ 
Heart, and Hey, Good Lookin’ while MacDougall, 
who is best known for his work with Ian Tyson 
and k.d. lang plucked There’ll Be No Teardrops 
Tonight, My Heart Would Know and the spoken 
word piece Men With Broken Hearts that Hank Sr. 
recorded as Luke the Drifter. 

“Jane sings from a place where heartache lives 
and then she squeezes it. I love her versions of J’m 
So Lonesome I Could Cry, Jambalaya, and Take 
These Chains From My Heart. She’s also a rough 
and ready fiddle player,” adds Williams of the lass 
who moved west from Ontario in the late eighties 
and who wove her Victoria-Williams-like voice in- 
to the heart of the bands Jr. Gone Wild and 
Beautiful Joe. 

As Calgary’s resident honky-tonk heathen, a 
week doesn’t go by that Tom Phillips can’t be 
heard singing something from the Hank repertoire 
at places like the Ironwood Stage and Grill. He’s 
also hosted and organized an annual New Year’s 
Day bash called Hank Over for the past few years, 
marking the day Hank Williams died in the back 
of his Cadillac in 1953. 

“Tom's an interesting guy in that he came to 
country music a little later in his life. He’s a real 
book guy and owns a bookstore. Because of that I 
think he brings a little more literate take to his in- 
terpretations.” 

Phillips, who has a handful of solo albums to his 
credit, produced his best recorded performances to 
date on these sessions via Cold, Cold Heart, 


Lovesick Blues and Long Gone Lonesome Blues. 


PLAY THE EDMONTON | 
FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL! | 
PASAT is proud to sponsor a brand 


new award at the second annual Canadian Folk 
Music Awards to be held at the Myer Horowitz 
Theatre, December 10, 2006, in Edmonton, 
Alberta. In addition to the hand-blown glass 
award, the winner will perform at the 

2007 edition of the prestigious Edmonton 

Folk Music Festival. Travel expenses and 
accommodations are included. 


RULES Candidates must be 19 years of age or younger as of September 1, 2006; 
there is no minimum age limit. Open to a solo performer or group as long as all 
members meet the age requirement. Young artists from all categories are eligible 
to submit their candidature. Category guidelines are availble on the CFMA 
website. Submissions must include either a commercial CD or three-track demo 
CD or cassette. All submissions must adhere to the bylaws and requirements 
established by the CPMA committee. Nominees will be announced on November | 
and the winner will be announced December 10, 2006 during the awards ceremony 
at the Myer Horowitz Theater in Edmonton. 


www.canadianfolkmusicawards.ca | 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL ! 

1 ATAU TSAAS est le fier commanditaire de 

ce tout nouveau prix a la deuxiéme édition des 

Prix de musique folk canadienne. La remise des 
prix aura lieu le 10 décembre 2006 au theatre 
Myer Horowitz a Edmonton en Alberta. En plus 

du trophé en verre soufflé, le gagnant donnera 

un spectacle lors de l'édition 2007 du prestigieux 
Edmonton Folk Festival. Les frais de voyage et 
I'hébergement sont inclus. 

RENSEIGNEMENTS Pour étre éligible, le candidat doit avoir 19 ans ou moins au 
ler septembre 2006; il n'y a pas d'dge minimum. Le prix est ouvert aux artistes solo et 
aux groupes; le réglement d'age s'applique a tous les membres du groupe. Les jeunes © 
artistes de toute catégorie de musique sont invités @ soumettre leur candidature. 
Veuillez consulter le site Internet du PMFC pour des renseignements sur les catégories. 
Votre soumission doit inclure un CD commercial ou un CD ou cassette démo contenant 
trois piéces musicales. Toute soumission doit se conformer aux exigences établies par 
le comite du PMFC. Les nominations seront annoncés le ler novembre 2006 et le nom ~ 


du gagnant sera dévoilé durant la remise des Brix le 10 décembre 2006 au thédtre — 
Myer Horowitz d'Edmonton. : 


www.prixfolk.ca : 
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All In The Family 


Marco Calliari combines his intrests in 
Italian folk songs, opera and heavy metal to 
create a thrilling amalgamation of original 


world beat. “We never practise,” he tells Mary 


Beth Carty . 

Adorned in fedoras, five musicians emerge from 
obscurity and crescendo into dance pace. Shiny 
silver handguns emerge slowly from behind the 
backs of the band members and...BANG! The 
lead singer falls to the ground. Accordion and 
trumpet play a moaning funeral lament. Then this 
little bundle of energy with a classical guitar and 
fingerpicks returns. Thus, begins an enticing per- 
formance by Marco Calliari. 

For 17 years, the Montreal-based Calliari played 
with Anonymous, a band he started at 14, and a 
heavy metal band at that. But Anonymous, which 
continues to perform without him, is no ordinary 
heavy metal band. Lyrics are sung in English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, giving the band a mul- 
ticultural dimension. 

They were widely known in Quebec, thanks in 
part to an album and DVD they did with shock- 
songwriter Monoc’ Serge, Quebec’s equivalent, 
perhaps, to Dan Bern. 

But before his passion for hard rock came expo- 
sure to a style of music on the opposite side of the 
scale: Opera. “When I was young my parents used 
to listen to a lot of opera, a lot of Pavarotti,” says 
Calliari. After high school, he decided to study 
classical guitar and classical singing. “I found out 
that I knew a lot more opera than I thought. So | 
thought, “Great, great.’ I was really enthusiastic.” 

At times, we hear traces of operatic training in 
his vocals — at others, his heavy-metal side comes 
through —but Marco’s voice could easily be de- 
scribed as that of an impassioned Italian 
folksinger. Think Ciao Bella Ciao. 

A turning point in Marco’s life was a trip to Italy 
at age 20. He brought his guitar, but soon realized 
that he couldn’t really play Italian folk music. 
Inspired to learn, he bought a book of Italian.clas- 
sics and put his nose to the grindstone. From there 
he started writing in Italian. 

In 2001, he decided to put some of his Italian- 
roots inspired compositions to record. “I did a de- 
mo just by myself - guitar, voice, and kazoo. My 
entourage and other people heard my stuff. The 
first band that asked me to do a collaboration with 
them was Colectivo. So I put my song Che la Vita 
on their album. That’s where I met Lysandre 
Champagne, my trumpet player; she’s amazing, 
she’s been there since the beginning.” 

Lysandre and Marco began playing together as a 
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duo, added accordion to be- 
come a trio, then eventually 
invited Anonymous’s 
Chilean drummer (who, be- 
lieve it or not, plays Italian 
world-beat beautifully, his 
head of long black hair 
thrashing madly), and last, 
stand-up bass. But Calliari 
still occasionally graces the 
stage with one or two musi- 
cal companions. 

On his 2004 solo debut al- 
bum Che la Vita, and in con- 
cert, the current five-piece 
formation sounds absolutely 
thrilling together, solos al- 
ways complimentary to 
Calliari’s passionate singing. 
So what’s their secret? 

“My first philosophy is we 
never practise. We gig. 


Before starting a song live I 
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have to really learn it person- 
ally, [have to feel it as much as 
I can. Usually I start it off live as a solo song and from 
there the guys hear it and they put in their little touch, 
and at one point it becomes a song.” 

Each of his creations indicate a songwriter who 
takes a great deal of care in his craft. “It’s a long 
process. I never really have a period where I write 
more. I write little by little — word by word or phrase 
by phrase. A song could take three years or it could 
take a month.” 

Two of Calliari’s song-writing philosophies in- 
clude brevity and repetition. “If I can’t say what | 
want to say in two paragraphs then it doesn’t work. 
I like hooks. In the words or in the melodies, voice 
or licks on trumpet or guitar. I like to repeat the 
first verse.” Syllabic choruses and frantic “Hey! 
Hey! Hey!’’s are a plenty, making it easy for even 
the non-Italian fan to sing along. 

A cute little tune called O has me laughing even 
though I have no idea what it means. Turns out I 
had good reason to laugh. “It’s a song that talks 
about my nephews, Maximoré and Alexio. Italians 
tend to take names and traffic them so they can be 
cuter. I used to be called Marcolino. And Maxim is 
Maximinio. Alexio is Alexinio.” In O, he warns 
the kids that if they’re not behaving, their mother 
is going to put them to bed without desert, a story, 
and a kiss. 

Family is extremely important in Calliari’s life. 
Queste Parole, one of the sweetest songs on Che 
la Vita, is a thank you to his parents. “They’re very, 
very present, all the time.” They had even driven 
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from Montreal to Quebec City for the show that 
night —I met his dad, who moved to Montreal 
when he was 19, after the war. He is a super nice 
guy. Like his son. 

Calliari doesn’t renege on his heavy metal roots 
either. Tierra, originally written for Anonymous, 
was arranged by the accordion player to add a rhai 
(Arabic) rhythm. “Melody-wise, chord-wise it’s 
the same as in the heavy metal version,” he tells 
me in a believe-it-or-not tone. 

The energy he gave to his rock project is certain- 
ly not lost in his roots project. “I don’t do things 
halfway. When I jump, I jump, when I sing loud, I 
sing loud, and when I go fast, I go fast.” 

One huge difference is the audience: compared 
to metal, Italian roots music has a wider demo- 
graphic; “The public is very large, from 7 to 77 
years old, from alternative to old-timers.” 

A rather busy summer lies ahead for Calliari and 
his band—a DVD release in June, a two week 
Italian tour, a two week Belgian tour, opening for 
Calexico in Quebec City in July, and a tour of 
small towns in Quebec. 

And if that wasn’t enough, the band will record a 
second album of traditional Italian songs, to be re- 
leased in November. The new CD will also contain 
a cover of Van Morrison’s Moondance. “T’ ve been 
playing it for 15 years, it’s the only song in my 
show that’s not in Italian.” 

Oh, Italians — always singing “bout the 
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Karine Polwart 


The producer, who used Cowsill’s expertise as a 
vocal arranger, watched the participants become a 
blended unit in the space of a few hours. 

“The guys immediately meshed as a band and 
we didn’t need a lot of takes to get what we want- 
ed. Everybody was on the same page and for ex- 
ample when you ask Stewart, who is a walking 
chunk of piano tradition, to play something that 
sounds like it was on a Faron Young record, he’d 
just nail it.” 

As much as the project would have been met 
with the desired kudos if it had just tipped the hat 
to Hank material, for longtime fans of the featured 
artists it is a bonus to hear the second disc of origi- 
nals, some that have been missing in action for years. 

A Tim Williams original titled Alberta Winds 
opens the set. 

“| first recorded that on a country album titled 
For Loving You over 25 years ago and it was total- 
ly inspired by Hank,” says Williams of the song 
that erases the line between country and blues. 

Cowsill’s I’m A Little Bit Lonesome and Hotter 
Than Fire, the Phillips-penned J Was Gonna Clean 
Up A Little Bit, MacDougall’s Wrong Side of the 
Hill and Hawley’s Please Check Your Heart At 
The Door fan the flames of Hank’s influence until 
Cowsill’s haunting /t’s Over Now brings the ses- 
sion to an eerie finale in light of Cowsill’s recent 
passing in January of this year. 

“Tom, Jane, myself and the band will be doing the 
Calgary Folk Festival together this summer and 
Festival Records jumped on board right away as a 
distributor, so I think Sorrow Bound has 
some legs, even though Joel and Billy aren’t 
here to help see us through the next phase.” 
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Write On 


Karine Polwart gave up singing with some of 
Scotland’s leading bands to pursue a solo career 
—a giant leap of faith that received due recogni- 
tion last year at the BBC Folk Awards. Colin 
Irwin uncovers her Canadian connections. 

Slim as a pencil and infectiously cheery, Karine 
Polwart still can’t quite believe what’s happened 
over the last five years or so. 

Armed with a masters degree in philosophy and 
an aborted teaching career, she’d been working 
with victims of domestic and child abuse at the 
Scottish Women’s Aid movement, and barely saw 
music as anything other than a welcome escape. 
But her instinctively passionate interpretations of 
Scots ballads were stopping people in their tracks 
and after an award-winning performance at the 
1999 Celtic Connections, her band Malinky was 
fast building a reputation as one of Scotland’s 
finest. Also winning huge acclaim with MacAlias - 
the duo she’d formed with Gill Bowman primarily 
to play their own self-written material - she took a 
deep breath and quit the day job. 

“T gave up a steady well-paid job with all the 
benefits to try something that had never made me 
any money — mad, eh?” she laughs. “But I wasn’t 
having a very good time at work and if you gam- 
ble and really go for it the worse thing that can 
happen is you have to give up and try something 
else. I didn’t have anybody else to worry about, so 
I thought ‘why not?’ 

It paid off. Malinky and MacAlias continued to 
blossom; she also joined Battlefield Band in the 
sad aftermath of Davey Steele’s illness and subse- 


quent death and, in the summer of 2004, she took 
another huge leap of faith — she recorded a solo al- 
bum of her own songs and announced she was 
leaving Malinky. She may look like a shrinking vi- 
olet, but Karine likes a challenge! 

“Tt wasn’t like I was getting loads of solo work or 
was selling many records and I didn’t have gallons 
of self-confidence and I loved Malinky. But I’d 
been with them six years and in any band situation 
you have to make a lot of compromises. I wanted 
to be in control and sing whatever I felt like doing. 
I hadn’t done many solo gigs then but found I was 
enjoying them much more than the gigs with 
Malinky.” 

The two years since have left her breathless. That 
first solo album Faultlines very different from 
anything she’d ever done before. “Basically I'd 
written all these songs which didn’t fit into any of 
the bands I was working with, so the only way I 
could record them was to make my own album.” 

It proved to be a beguiling masterpiece and the 
combination of her beautiful voice, arresting 
melodies and subtly provocative lyrics examining 
a variety of emotive human stories touched a rare 
chord with audiences. Karine won so many prizes 
at last year’s BBC Folk Awards even she was em- 
barrassed, but was especially thrilled that her har- 
rowing story of death and alcohol, The Sun’s 
Comin’ Over The Hill won best song of the year. 

“And before you ask, no it’s not autobiographi- 
cal... Very few of my songs are about my own life. 
They’d be very dull and one-dimensional if I did. 
I’ve always had a very nice life, which is maybe 
why I’m obsessed by the misfortunes of others. 
That’s a heavy song but I think it has an optimistic 
twist along the lines that you can survive anything.” 

Her recently released second solo album 
Scribbled In Chalk continues the strides made by 
Faultlines. “Unlike the first one, we took all the 
decisions ourselves,” she says. “We funded it and 
we must take responsibility for everything on it for 
good or ill. I think it’s a bit more understated, 
maybe a bit more mellow and it sounds like a 
bunch of songs written at the same time.” 

One of several jaw-dropping songs tracks is 
Baleerie Balooo, inspired by the life of Jane 
Haining, a Scottish millworker who became a mis- 
sionary to Hungary, and was working ina 
Budapest orphanage in the 1930s when she was 
charged with espionage by the Nazis. She was sent 
to Auschwitz and died there in 1944. Polwart be- 
came aware of Haining’s story after meeting the 
Scottish writer and broadcaster Billy Kay ata 
Smithsonian arts festival in Washington, who told 
her in no uncertain terms this was the sort of thing 


she should be writing about. Karine did her research 
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and agreed. 

“He tipped me off and after that I found out a lot about her. In fact now I 
want to do an album of 12 songs about different Scottish women. There’s a new 
biographical dictionary coming out in Scotland, so P'll be studying that for good 
subjects.” 

She’s now working with a closely knit unit that includes Shetlander Inge 
Thomson on accordion, her brother Steven on guitar and Mattie Foulds on 
drums. Mattie, who produced Scribbled In Chalk, is from Cape Breton and 
previously worked with the likes of the Rankin Family, Rita MacNeil and 
Natalie MacMaster before deciding to head off to the Scottish motherland. 

“Cape Breton has this weird relationship with the Scottish folk scene be- 
cause so many people believe Cape Breton has the purest form of Scottish 
music. They seem to think the music is preserved in Aspic there, which is a 
slightly dubious notion, but it’s a beautiful place and there are all these amaz- 
ing historical connections with Scotland. Mattie met so many visiting Scottish 
musicians that he decided he had to come to Scotland. He came about five 
years ago and got hooked. He even sounds like a Scotsman now.” 

He got hooked on Karine, too, and in May, 2005 — just as Faultlines was en- 
joying the height of its popularity — they were married. “People ask if it gets a 
bit much having your husband and your brother in the same band, but the an- 
swer is no. We naturally understand how each other works and it’s not as if 
we re kids — we're all grown-up, in our 30s. Everyone gets their own space 
and it’s a great craic.” 

Coming to Canada to play Edmonton folk festival this summer also represents 
a homecoming of sorts for Karine herself. As a teenager she spent a year as an 
exchange student in Toronto and had a wonderful time. “I was 18 going on 19 
and wet behind the ears. The farthest I'd been away from home was going from 
Stirling to Dundee, so going to Canada was a huge undertaking for me. 

I really grew up in that year. I was unbelievably shy at the time. I was one of 
those people who blushes from the moment they get up in the morning to the 
last thing at night. I didn’t even bring my guitar with me. I left that at home 
and when I got back my brother had become amazingly good on it. But I did 
borrow a guitar and I plucked up the courage to sing —I didn’t like it, but I 
made myself do it, and I got much bolder when I was in front a large group of 
people. I used to sing things like Catch The Wind and Vincent, as well as the 
odd Burns song and I got to be known as ‘that Scottish girl who sings.’ 

“T always thought of music was a good way of meeting people and I met some lovely 
people in Canada. I think of Canadians as kindred spirits in some ways — there’s the 
same sort of relationship between Canadians and Americans as Scots and English. 

I got into a lot of Canadian songwriters too. Joni Mitchell, of course, but a lot 
of others as well. So I’m really excited to be playing in Canada again. I’ve heard 
about the workshops and I’m looking forward to that — I like the idea of 


stretching definitions about what you can do at a folk festival.” 
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Roots and Strings 
Fiddler Claude Méthé helped kick-start a 
resurgence in traditional music in Québéc al- 
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most thirty years ago. Now he has released his 
first, fabulous solo recording. Roddy 
Campbell pays him a visit. 

Every village in rural Québec, it seems, bears the 
name of a saint. And so it is with the fine parish of 
Sainte-Béatrix (pop: 1,608), nestled around the 
banks of tiny Lac Cloutier. 

Snow still lies on the ground here in mid-April. 
But already the nearby Assomption River tumbles 
furiously through the spectacular gorge at Les 
Chutes des Dalles Park. For a few select weeks, 
the locals tap the surrounding maple trees for the 
sweet sap they turn to syrup. Citizen Claude 
Meéthé, the veteran Québécois fiddler, has other 
tasks at hand, though. Like putting the final touch- 
es to his first solo recording, L’Amant Confesseur. 

Méthé lives on an acreage on the outskirts of 
Sainte-Béatrix in a house he built with the help of 
friends and family. It’s a lovely big, warm, open- 
planned home full of numerous mandolins, gui- 
tars, accordions and, oddly enough, the neck of a 
double bass. There’s a small studio too. Natch. 

And there he polished L’Amant Confesseur —a 
joyful, uplifting and sometimes profoundly moving 
collection of original fiddle tunes and traditional 
Québécois folk songs. Clearly, it has its roots firmly 
entrenched in Québec’s rich, cultural past. And yet 
there’s a freshness and vitality at work here that 
threatens to elevate Monsieur Méthé to prominence 
far beyond the boundaries of La Belle Province. 

Possibly it’s the exuberant, youthful contribu- 
tions of guests like banjo player Yann Falquet and 
fiddler Pascal Gemme of Genticorum. But then 
again, Méthé also recruited such trusted friends as 
Gilles Garand from Le Grande Orchestre 
Traditionnel de Montréal and singer Gaston 
Lepage of Hommage aux Ainés. Whatever, it’s an 
immensely rewarding disc sympathetically and as- 
tutely produced by Gemme. 

“Pascal was one of the first to get excited about 
my tunes,” says the quiet-spoken Méthé. “I didn’t 
have to impose. He liked all the tunes, pretty 
much. So that was pretty encouraging. I had fun 
playing with him. It was fun to have the perspec- 
tive of a fiddle player around the production. 

“| like to play with different people because it’s a 
different experience with each. This is folk music. 
It’s not written down, so everybody has a different 
perspective I like to explore. 

“T think this record reflects me very well. Except 
for two pieces, it’s all my tunes. There are five 
songs that are all traditional, which I took the liber- 
ty to modify or write new melodies for. The title 
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track, it’s an old song but I re-wrote it with a com- 
pletely new melody.” 

These traditional songs range from the boozy, 
fun-filled call and response of Les Poulets a Gilles 
(Gilles’ Chickens) to the heart-breaking lament La 
Bergére aux Larmes (The Tearful Shepherdess) —a 
song collected from the singing of Ben Benoit. If 
ever a traditional song deserved immortality, this 
interpretation of Méthé’s is surely it. It’s an incred- 
ibly moving piece and wonderfully sung. 

The fiddle tunes, too, provide a roller-coaster of 
emotions and vary from the joyful interplay of the 
opening track, La Téte Dure (Hard-headed) to the 
gorgeously moving waltz, La Valse Béatitude 
(dedicated to two late friends from Sainte- 
Béatrix). It features one of the rare times Méthé 
has recorded with a piano player. 

While La Valse Béatitude was written in 2005, 
some of the fiddle tunes on L’Amant Confesseur 
date back to the *70s. And wasn’t that a time! Back 
then, Méthé and harmonica player and foot-tapper 
Gervais Lessard began dabbling with traditional 
Québécois folk tunes and songs in the bars of 
Québéc City. Lassard came from a family of tradi- 
tional musicians and passed on what he knew to 
Méthé — primarily a guitar player at that point. 
They eventually formed Le Réve du Diable (The 
Devil’s Dream) and released their self-titled album 
in 1976. 

“Tts release coincided with the rise of René 
Lévesque and the Parti Québécois,” says Méthé. 
“Tt was, in a certain way, exploited in that: “We're 
a nation. We have our own music.’ We were being 
used in a certain way for political reasons.” 


Claude Méthe 

Nevertheless, Le Réve du Diable kick-started re- 
newed interest in the traditional music of Quebec. 
Bands like Eritage and La Bottine Souriante would 
soon follow in the footsteps of Le Réve. Then, one 
day, Méthé made a fateful trip to the University of 
Laval’s folk archives where he discovered the LP 
Acadie-Québec, made from a field recording col- 
lected by Luc Lacoursiere. 

“It had old singing — singers recorded in their liv- 
ing room. There was a fiddle on it, too, and it was 
Aimé Gagnon. After, I discovered he was living 
not far away in the village of Saint-Louis-de- 
Lotbiniére. I met him and we became friends. I 
learned his tunes. That was my source of tradition- 
al Québécois knowledge. There I got the real taste 
and I wanted to become a fiddler.” 

As Meéthé wrote on the sleeve notes of the 1998 
Gagnon disc, Violoneux d’Origin: “It is without 
doubt his influence that motivated me to choose 
my path as a traditional musician. His music is, 
like himself, unpretentious, the pure and simple 
truth, straight from the source.” 

While Le Réve du Diable won a Felix (Québec’s 
equivalent of a Juno) in 1983, Méthé would leave the 
band and for the next two decades join the likes of 
Joséphine, Manigance, Entourloupe, Dent-de-lion 
and Jeter le Pont — the latter two with his wife, gui- 
tarist, foot-tapper and graphic designer Dana Whittle. 

“T have played in so many groups and always 
ended up quitting for different reasons. But my 
creativity was smothered a little bit,” says Méthé. 

With the release of L’Amant Confesseur, Méthé 
and Whittle head to Scotland for a summer tour 
(with fiddler Laura Risk and stepdancer Marie- 
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Soleil Pilette) that will take them to Aberdeen for 
the National Fiddle Convention and to the 
Shetland Islands for the celebrated festival Fiddle 
Frenzy. There they will perform alongside Phil 
Cunningham and Aly Bain, among others. 
Meanwhile, on the home front, Méthé’s disc will 
be released in late spring by Roues et Archets, the 
new label started by members of Le Vent du Nord 
and distributed nationally by Distribution Fusion III. 
“Tam very happy to be on this small label. They 
released Le Vent, Genticorum, me and one 
or two other records. I’ ve had very bad ex- 
periences with record labels in the past, so I 


hope it will be good for me.” 


A Well Respected Man 


Rock royalty cover Ron Sexsmith’s songs and 
yet he remains a humble music geek with a self- 
deprecating sense of humour. He talks to Tom 
Murray about The Kinks, meeting Beck and, oh 
yes, his new album, Being There. 

You can only pen so many articles and record re- 
views lamenting the ignorance of the masses when 
it comes to quality music. After awhile it turns into 
one long bleating complaint — an unseemly com- 
plaint, at that - and, in any event, Ron Sexsmith is 
not interested in playing the hard-done-by artiste. 

“Tt’s not something I worry about,” shrugs the 
singer-songwriter, digging into his lunch at the 
Chateau Lacombe café in Edmonton. Sexsmith is 
in town to promote his newest album, Time Being, 
and he’s in too good a mood to bite at repeated at- 
tempts by a writer to engage on the subject of 
‘misunderstood cult artist’. “I’ve never been all 
that ambitious, to be honest. My big dream was to 
play Massey Hall.” 

He got his wish in April, by the way, headlining 
the venerable Toronto venue to a near capacity au- 
dience with Kathleen Edwards as support and pri- 
mary influence Gordon Lightfoot in attendance. 

The truth is that Sexsmith should have gone far 
beyond Massey Hall by now, having long ago re- 
ceived the approbation of master craftsmen Elvis 
Costello and Paul McCartney — among others — 


along with reams of gushing worldwide press. 


Peers have picked up on his craft - Rod Stewart 
and Feist covered Sacred Heart, while Costello 
himself delivered a prettified version of April After 
All with Anne Sofié von Otter. 

Plaudits and acclaim do not always equate to 
hard dollars, however — in fact, it’s often the re- 
verse, as is the case here. He’s never topped his 
biggest selling album, 2001’s Blue Boy, which just 
barely squeaked over 20,000 copies. He’s also not 
living a rock-star life - Sexsmith lives in a rented 


house in Toronto. He wears a second-hand tux to 
the nation’s biggest music awards show. 

“Tt was like a costume party out there on the red 
carpet at the Junos,” he laughs. “T felt like a goof,” 
he continues in a mock sorrowful voice. “TI didn’t 
really feel all that comfortable.” 

Sexsmith never has seemed all that comfortable 
with the other side of the music business. He’s all 
about the job — interviews with him in the past and 
a spontaneous conversation backstage at the 
Edmonton Folk Fest a few years back confirm 
this. A predetermined talk about business will gen- 
erate polite but terse answers that reveal nothing 
except a hard-working craftsman diligently per- 
forming his duties. It’s the sort of thing you get if 
you re interviewing a hockey player in between 
periods — factual and friendly, but hardly soul bar- 
ing stuff. 

However, hide the press badge and let the con- 


versation wander and you get a fervent music geek 


just a step away from an indie record store clerk. 


His love of all things Kinks (“You have to see their 


Live at the Rainbow video — it’s just amazing!”’) is 


endearing, as is his bashful demeanor in the face of 


celebrity — he walked out on a chance to meet up 
with songwriting hero Ray Davies. “I dunno,” he 
admits, “I just couldn’t do it. | ended up leaving as 
quickly as I could.” Close proximity to Beck at an 
after-gig party just left him shy and self conscious. 

“We were in the same room together, but I just 
couldn’t talk to him. I mean, he knew who I was, 
and he wasn’t being standoffish, but he’s this thin, 
good looking guy,” - here ke indicates himself - 
“and I’m just like this oaf.” 

Double points for very becoming Canadian hu- 
mility and self-deprecation — it’s as though he’s 


Ron Sexsmith 


perpetually astonished to be where he is. 

Another example - Sexsmith collaborated with 
Glenn Tilbrook for a few songs on the ex Squeeze 
singer’s Incomplete Glenn Tilbrook album. “I 
wrote the lyrics and faxed them to him,” he re- 
counts. “I didn’t hear anything back from him, so I 
figured he didn’t like them. Eventually, I got a cas- 
sette tape in the mail with the completed song, and 
I was just floored by what he had done with them.” 

Hard to catch much egotism in that statement, 
though don’t be fooled by Sexsmith’s humble ap- 
praisal of his abilities — he’s got a very clear-eyed 


and blunt view on the craft of songwriting. He’s 


just so matter of fact about it, and he doesn’t look 


like the accomplished and celebrated tunesmith 
that he is. 

No less a raving egotist than David Lee Roth 
once said that rock critics preferred Elvis Costello 
over Van Halen because most rock critics looked 
like Elvis Costello. Not true — David Lee Roth on a 
good day is a freakish Fabio manqué, while Elvis 
Costello resembled (in his youth) Buddy Holly af- 
ter the apocalypse. By comparison, Sexsmith is a 
normal looking guy doing a normal days’ work — 
you could encounter him at the bakery, the maga- 
zine shop or next to you at the theatre and you 
wouldn’t look twice. With his unruly shock of hair 
and diffident stance, he could almost be a rock critic. 

Except, of course, that he’s cursed with this abili- 
ty to write album after album of wistful, tender love 
songs structured with lovely and insistent melodies 
—which brings us back to the reason for a free 
Warner-Brothers-sponsored lunch and idle chit chat 
about rock and roll documentaries. 

The Mitchell Froom produced Time Being walks 


that line between high gloss studio professional- 
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ism and a kind of aching romanticism that dispels 
all cynicism. There’s always a note of frailty ina 
Sexsmith song, whether because of that wavering 
voice or those minor key melodies, a kind of tear in 
the musical fabric that keeps him from sliding into 
AOR blandness. It’s the sort of music that people 
used to get excited about before the insistence on 
perpetual adolescence took over popular music. 

“I do feel the pressure of always writing, and I'd 
love to disappear for awhile,” Sexsmith says, fin- 
ishing up his meal and lingering on a refill of cof- 
fee. “Go away and not think about playing or 
recording - but every time | start writing new 
songs that I get excited about.” 

Will Time Being be the album that finally puts 
Sexsmith over? Who knows, really — the best-be- 
fore date on crafted pop rock appears to have 
passed years ago. The idea of fashioning a superstar 
career out of musical values threaded through the 
likes of Cole Porter, Bing Crosby, The Beatles and 
Crowded House seems almost quaint these days. 

“T don’t know if that’s true or not — and besides, 
that never was the point,” he softly disagrees. 
“Anyways - as long as I can keep playing 
and recording to the audience I’ ve been 
playing to, well, I’m happy.” 


Creole Belle 


A chance encounter with BeauSoleil in 


Central Park eventually led to Betsy Stomp, 
the magnificent debut disc from Montreal’s 
Cajun collective, Grouyan Gombo. “It’s very 
real,” they tell Mike Bell. 

It’s a sad fact that the closest most people get to 
authentic Cajun and Creole music are those 
$#% @-ing KIA commercials. It is very much a 
niche music, with a small pool of artists and acts 
and sometimes smaller audiences. 

And another sad, somewhat ironic fact is that 
when people do happen to stumble upon the real 
thing, they invariably love it — it connects with them 
on a very real level. In the right hands, the native 
Louisiana music is pure, infectious, foot-stomping 
joy that can raise the roof and part the clouds. 

Harlan Johnson knows both of those things all 
too well. It’s something he’s had to come to terms 
with not only as a fan and student of the music, but 
also as the bandleader for the exceptional 
Montreal Cajun and Creole collective Grouyan 
Gombo — a band, Johnson knows, that will have to 
fight for every meagre scrap it gets. 

“Our bass player, we were playing on Thursday 
at this little hippie cafe downtown and he leaned 
over to his friend who was playing snare and he 
said, “Repeat until rich. Repeat until rich,’” 


Johnson recalls with a laugh.“‘T guess I don’t have 
the same philosophy as him.” 

No, again, Johnson does it for no other reason 
than a genuine affection and respect for the region- 
al music. Oddly enough, though, it was actually 
while he was living in—to sound like a salsa commer- 
cial — New York City in the ’80s when he was first in- 
troduced to the sounds of the more southern state. 
American act BeauSoleil was performing an outdoor 
concert in Central Park, and from that moment on, the 
accordion player was hooked, forming a number of 
bands through the years including Cocodrie, as well as 
the Montreal Cajun Music Collectivity. 

He’s also since paid a number of visits to the area 
where the music sprang from, even studying in 
South Louisiana with accordion masters Steve 
Riley and Alphonse “Boisec” Ardoin. Part of the 
attraction to the music, Johnson says, was his up- 
bringing in Moncton, New Brunswick, and the 
similarity of southern U.S. French to the Acadian 
style spoken in the Maritimes. There’s also the his- 
tory of the music and the culture, which the musi- 
cian finds himself drawn to. 

But ultimately, the main factor nurturing his pas- 
sion is the inherent simplicity and honesty of 
Cajun and Creole music. 

“Tt’s very real, there’s not a lot of bullshit ...,” 
says Johnson, who is also a noted visual artist. “It 
is very much get real, it’s back to basics on an 
emotional level — and I think that’s really good. 

“Country music is like that, too, obviously, and 
blues, and basically any roots music is like that ... 
If you like Appalachian music or you like jug-band 
music or Delta blues or any kind of old-timey mu- 
sic style, it’s got the same type of earthiness to it.” 


That earthiness can be heard on the Grouyan 
Gombo’s gleeful recently released CD Betsy 
Stomp — the band’s first album since Johnson’s for- 
mation of the first incarnation of the project back 
in 1997, 

Why now? Well, the reasons run from the practi- 
cal to the lofty, with Johnson wanting a calling 
card for the band in order to get more gigs, and al- 
so wanting to capture the chemistry of a pretty dy- 
namite group of players. 

“Tt was also partly to show what I like about the 
music we play,” he says, noting he compiled the 
song list as an attempt to showcase the many dif- 
ferent styles and approaches in the Southern 
Louisiana repertoire. 

“It’s kind of like constructing a set, but you want 
to show all these different facets of the music that 
you love. So you think about what you select, the 
kinds of tunes you select, and the different sounds 
and featuring different instrumentation ... 

“[ just wanted to get a bunch of different feels 
and space it out and balance it nicely.” 

Thus, the album, while keeping in the Cajun and 
Creole field, steps out to a number of different ar- 
eas and time periods, including tracks with strings, 
the “60s dancehall style with lap-steel guitar, more 
old-timey folkie stuff, and tracks that explore the 
folklore of the music. It’s all incredibly executed, 
magnificently performed. And no wonder. Aside 
from the rest of the crew which makes up the cur- 
rent version of Grouyan Gombo — Benoit Leblanc, 
Michael Ball, Jody Benjamin, Pat Loiselle and 
Mike Reilly — Johnson enlisted the talents of for- 
mer members and friends of the band, including 
Quebec jazz artist Susie Ariola and her partner and 
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one-time Gombo participant Jordan Officer. 

“I did want to twist as many arms of people to be 
on the record. (But) I don’t want to mystify you 
too much, there’s not that many good people that 
can play the music around Montreal. There’s not 
as if there was a lot to choose from, I mean I just 
basically found whoever was good and we all 
know each other.” 

That familiarity helped drive the recording of the 
album, which was hammered out in only a couple 
of days. By all accounts, the music was made ina 
comfortable environment, with the whiskey and 
Scotch flowing freely and the good-times plentiful 
— well, for most of the musicians. 

“T was a bit nervous, because I was paying for 
it,” Johnson laughs.“And it was my first serious 
recording project, so I was a bit of a nervous 
wreck. But everybody else had fun.” 

And now, with Betsy Stomp having been released 
Valentine’s Day on Montreal indie label Milagro -- 
and distributed nationally via Fusion 3 — hopefully 
that fun will find its way outside of the 

borders of Quebec.Johnson says reaction to the 
record has been “slow, but it’s good,” with the disc 
getting play and actually charting on a number of 
smaller stations around the country. 

Now he’s hoping that will translate to invites for 
Grouyan Gombo to introduce themselves and the 
infectious Cajun and Creole sounds to folk fest and 
club audiences. But again, the realist in Johnson 
keeps those expectations in check despite the fact 
his passion for the music knows no bounds. 

“Unfortunately, Cajun music was really popular 
from the mid-’80s to perhaps the early ’90s and it’s 
declined somewhat in popularity, I’ve noticed. It 
will always be a niche anyways in the best of times 


Tubthumping 


Alexis Puentes 
but it’s not easy to get a booker interested in the 
genre because they know there’s not lots of work 
out there. And we’re not Louisianans either, so 
we re not going to get the gigs from those who 
have the bucks to fly someone in from Louisiana. 
Still it would be great to tour out there and discov- 
er some of those places.” 

And it would be great if those places 
could discover Grouyan Gombo and get 
infected by a music that deserves better 


than those $#% @-ing car commercials. 


Smokin’ Son 


Alexis Puentes returned to his native Cuba 
to create his award-winning solo album Humo 
de Tabaco. Singing a love song with Ron 
Sexsmith proved a far dicier adventure, 
though. Travelogue by Tony Montague. 

The sorrowful state of Alexis Puentes’s Cuban 
passport derailed his original plans for recording 
Humo de Tabaco — which won a Juno earlier this 
year for Best World Music album. But it proved a 
blessing in disguise. 

The multi-instrumentalist and songwriter - who 
currently performs under the name the Alex Cuba 
Band — moved to B.C. from the Caribbean in 
1995, but he’s only recently acquired a Canadian 
passport. When producer Martin Terefe wanted 
Puentes to fly to London to record, it meant send- 
ing his dilapidated document for a U.K. visa 

“IT was aware my passport was in bad shape and 
sent it first to the Cuban consulate for attention, but 
they just added some scotch-tape. When the peo- 
ple at the British High Commission received it 


they thought I was joking,” recalls Puentes with a 


laugh, “They said I needed a new passport before 
they could do anything. 

“Tt was about two weeks before my flight. I freaked 
out a little bit and phoned Martin in London. The 
original plan had been to do 80 percent of the record- 
ing there, and 20 percent in Havana — just a few over- 
dubs. Instead we did the opposite.” 

On arrival in Havana, Puentes and Terefe set out 
in search of studios. The two checked out several 
well-equipped facilities, but none felt right for 
what they wanted. 

“They were a bit too fancy for us for Havana. 
The old Egrem Studios [where the Buena Vista 
Social Club album was recorded] was our last 
choice, and as we got out of the taxi the record stall 
in the Egrem yard was playing one of the jazz al- 
bums I had made in Cuba many years earlier, with 
the [Cuban jazz band] band Temperamento. I said 
to Martin: “This must be a good sign.’ There was- 
n’t any doubt in our minds.” 

Humo de Tabaco (Smoke of Tobacco) seamlessly 
blends traditional Cuban son with acoustic pop 
and elements of jazz. The songs feature Puentes’s 
attractive, lightly-smoky voice, mature and tasteful 
playing, and intelligent arrangements. And there 
are guest appearances by two Cuban music leg- 
ends, tres-player Pancho Amat and pianist Chucho 
Valdes, a giant of a musician in every sense. 

“Pancho is an old-time friend of my dad Valentin 
Puentes, who is my greatest inspiration. Whenever 
Pancho was in our town they would hang out to- 
gether. And I knew Chucho a bit from the time | 
was rehearsing with Temperamento. He’s usually 
asked to do solos to show his virtuosity, but we 
wanted something simpler, and he really appreci- 
ated that. Every musician was challenged on this 
album to play simple.” 

Lo Mismo Que Yo (If Only), the romantic ballad 
on which Valdes plays, features a vocal duet be- 
tween Puentes and Ontario’s Ron Sexsmith who 
supplied a couple of verses in English. The idea of 
weaving the voices together came from Shell 
Records, the British label that released Humo de 
Tabaco. At the time Puentes was opposed, though 
he’s delighted with the result now. 

“My initial response was: ‘two men singing a 
love song? Come on man, I’m Cuban — find a 
girl!’,”’ says Puentes, laughing. “We were going to 
go that way, but Ron recorded a guide-track of his 
voice for the English lyrics. It sounded so good 
that I went into a studio here in Smithers to do the 
harmony, and sent it back for him to work on some 
more — all without meeting. We only got together a 
month later, when we cut the video in London.” 

While living in Cuba in the late 80s and early 


‘90s, Puentes worked mainly as a bassist - playing 
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both stand-up and electric instruments. On Humo 
de Tabaco, as on the jaunty yet intimate title track, 
he also shows his command of acoustic guitar. 
Much of the album has a romantic flavour, though 
my favourite cut, Bailalo Ahora, is a dance tune 
that swings like a hammock in a hurricane. 

It’s the only cut on which Alexis’ brother and for- 
mer musical partner Adonis appears, singing back- 
up. As the Puentes Brothers — with Alexis mainly 
on bass, Adonis on percussion, and the vocals 
shared between them - the non-identical twins re- 
leased Morumba Cubana in 2002. Two years later, 
around the time Alexis moved with his young fam- 
ily from Victoria to Smithers in northern B.C, they 
decided it was time to wind up their band and 
launch solo careers. 

The twins are still very much in touch as artists, 
however, and use contemporary tools for their 
long-distance collaborations. 

“We both have special music software for our 
computers, and lately Adonis — who’s developing 
really fast as a songwriter — has been singing into a 
microphone that’s plugged into his computer in 
Victoria, and I’m here playing guitar to what he’s 
doing — also into a microphone. It’s really cool. 
For sure, we’re going to be working a lot together 
in the future.” 

For now, Alexis is busy touring and preparing to 
make another album. In mid-June he’s going into the 
studios in Victoria, and in July he’ Il fly to Havana to 
record at the old Egrem studio again. This time 
Puentes will be keeping things even simpler. 

“T wanted to tour North America with the Cuban 
band that made Humo de Tabaco. But the gates in 
the US are closing all the time for Cuban musi- 
cians, and this is having a big impact. The labels 
aren’t eager to pick up bands that are unable to 
tour. So here I am doing shows as a trio with 
[| Vancouver’s] Miles Bigelow on percussion and 
David Marion — who’s recently moved to B.C. 
from France — on bass. Mostly we’re playing in 
small settings. But I see it all as a blessing because 
I think I finally found who I am.” 

Most of the music on the new CD will be created 
by Puentes on his own - playing all the basses and 
guitars, and writing the arrangements. 

“Tt’s only now in my career that I’m putting 
everything together, all the Cuban music training I 
got from my father, all the jazz I studied, and ele- 
ments of the folk, and pop I hear. For awhile I was 
scared to put out a recording that sounded like a 
fusion, but I’m over that now. It’s going to be clear 
from this new album that Alexis Puentes is a 
singer-songwriter who’s able to perform ei- 
ther as solo artist or band leader. And there 
will be a lot of surprises.” 
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Heaven Sent 


Valhalla, the latest subtle recording from 
Danny Michel, draws its inspiration from The 
Traveling Wilburys. “We just wanted to go for 
a really minimal thing,” he tells Tom Murray. 

In just over ten years of running into Danny 
Michel in all sorts of odd situations, this is the only 
time I’ve ever actually talked to him. The first time 
was somewhat memorable. He was sitting with 
Kathleen Edwards at Amigos in Saskatoon, order- 
ing supper just before their sound check, and while 
Edwards was voluble and chatty, Michel just 
stared at his drink and kept to himself. 

“Yeah, that’s right,” he remembers after much 
prodding. “That was when she was opening for me 
and not the other way around. Now she’s played 
on Letterman,” he says with some humour. 
“Funny thing is, I know people who play 
Letterman, and when they come home everything 
is the same — nothing’s changed.” 

Now here’s a man with a commendably practical 
view of his own job. Listening to Michel rant 
about American Idol (““Pathetic!”’) and the state of 
commercial music (“Bullshit”) is like a benison to 
any writer forced to interview polite, non commit- 
tal musicians adroit at sidestepping controversy or 
hurting feelings. He’s opinionated but not 
pompous, articulate and unafraid to tally the disap- 
pointments and struggles of being under the com- 
mercial radar. 

It’s the perspective of a man used to slogging it, 
and Michel has been determinedly slogging 
through for quite a number of years. He was nomi- 
nated for a Juno last year as Best New Artist, but 
that’s been a long time coming; it’s actually a won- 


der that the Ontario native has managed to play 


Danny Michel 


music for so long without getting bitter. 

“Oh, I’m bitter,” he quickly interjects. “I’m very 
bitter about the music industry - I just ignore it. 
Why should I care about any of this stuff, which is 
so stupid anyways? I just surround myself with art 
to make the whole thing worthwhile.” 

“[ have singles on the radio but the business of 
music is ridiculous,” he continues. “I don’t even 
think that the word ‘business’ should be put next to 
the word ‘music’. The music business,” he says 
with a kind of wonder. “That makes no sense 
whatsoever.” 

Whether it does or not, it’s still something that 
one must come to grips with, Michel as much as 
anyone else. Though he jealously guards his ca- 
reer, he still has to deal with the issues of produc- 
tion and distribution. Presumably his deal with 
MapleMusic is satisfactory on both sides, since he 
continues to work with them, and they continue to 
give him support — even when he decided to record a 
David Bowie tribute, Loving the Alien, in 2004. 

That was a pretty ballsy move, but it paid divi- 
dends as critics recognized Michel’s ability to re- 
configure Bowie into something a little closer to 
his own territory. He’s back to his own songs on 
his newest, Valhalla; the album also finds him 
stripped down to bare essentials — mostly voice and 
guitar, with subtle instrumental touches scattered 
throughout. The odd tracks that feature rhythm sec- 
tions veer in odd stylistic directions — at least 
Midnight Train sounds like the skeleton of ’70s 
Philly soul-shaken free from strings and handclaps, 
while Tennessee Tobacco hints at Paul Simon. 

Hell, you can detect the ghost of any number of 
possible influences walking through these tracks, 
but mostly what you hear is the sound of a musi- 


cian bringing everything he’s learned in his decade 


on by Judd Polmer 
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and a half of playing back home, and in the most 
basic way possible. 

“When we went in to put the bed tracks down we 
had this funny rule. We would ask ourselves ‘what 
would the Traveling Wilburys do?’” He laughs. 
“We just wanted to go for a really minimal thing. If 
you listen to those records it’s like nobody’s show- 
ing off, there’s nothing fancy, everybody’s doing 
their part, and together it just makes for this little 
chugging machine.” 

It works well for his sturdy melodies, but - most 
importantly — the stark aesthetic better represents 
his live show. 

“Something that I think has been a fault in what I 
do is that when people hear me do the live solo 
show, and then they get the record, they say it 
sounds nothing like me. I wanted to bridge that 
gap more, so when I wrote the songs I had that in 
mind - I wanted it to sound like I did live. I think I 
accomplished that with this record.” 

He doesn’t, however, believe that his time rear- 
ranging Bowie songs has had any more of an ef- 
fect on his songwriting than the work he’s done on 
other albums. 

“Every time you record, produce or play songs 
you learn so much about songwriting, but Bowie 
has such a scattered style of writing — songs don’t 


Tubthum dINC 


follow any traditional formula. The fun for me at 
the time was trying to make them sound like 
something I'd do. But really - what does Bowie 
sound like? Every album he does is so different.” 

Considering his own eclectic back catalogue, it’s 
a lesson he’s taken to heart. Another important les- 
son was to keep costs down by touring solo — how- 
ever, he’ll be ignoring that one on his tour this 
summer. 

“I do alright when I get a band together, I 
guess,” he admits. “I mean, I lose a fortune — 
something like $10,000 out of my own pocket, but 
I always find a way to balance it out later, so that I 
can at least make back to zero.” 

Hopefully this will all change as his stature as a 
sideman (Sarah Harmer), producer and songwriter 
grows. Despite the grousing, he’s actually gained a 
considerable amount of respect from his peers, and 
he knows it. It’s paying off in odd ways — even his 
connection to the Thin White Duke holds, as he re- 
cently remixed a tune that Bowie sings on while 
working on a project with guitarist Earl Slick. 

“He wants me to produce his solo album,” 
Michel explains. “Bowie sings a track, Robert 
Smith from the Cure sings a track, I sing ona 
track. He also asked me to do a remix of the al- 
bum. They sent me all the tracks from New York - 


I erased the drums and put in a completely new 
part.” He giggles like a kid in a candy store. “Tt 
was great fun.” 

There’s also a solo record for Cape Breton singer 
Dahmnait Doyle, and a yet to be released record 
from Edmonton AA Sound System. There’s so 
much production work, in fact, that there’s talk of 
opening his own studio (“I'll be recording until I 
die,” he says wryly). That’s the foreseeable future 
— beyond that? Not even Michel will take a stab at 
figuring where he’ ll be. 

“That’s a scary question — don’t ask me 
that,” he says with horror. “I don’t even let ) 
my mom ask me that!” 
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Christy Moore 


His Master’s Voice 


Christy Moore’s status in Ireland borders 
on sainthood. His album Prosperous proved a 
landmark in terms of the Irish traditional 
music revival. From its recording sessions, 
Moore co-founded Planxty — the most revered 
a lrish band of all time. And then he formed the 
B magnificent electric outfit Moving Hearts. 
Ken Hunt catches up with this musical giant. 
One of the gloriously uplifting things about this 
§ strange, underpaid job of writing and broadcast- 
ing about folk music — however one wishes to de- 
fine folk music —is that, maybe because it is such 
a small world, one gets to talk to the same people 
again and again. Living in a world garlanded with 
paper, chip and nano-this-and-that, we are used to 
views set in memories like unshakeable reality. In 
real music, as in real life, people continually re- 
examine, reappraise, oust and update their opin- 
ions. Of course, most of us don’t get to have our 
bygones thrust in our faces. Two of the great joys 
of interviewing Christy Moore over three decades 


have boiled down to being privy to his changing 


worldview and doing interviews with blank can- 
vasses. 

He and Declan Sinnott, his compatriot, long- 
term compadre and musical foil, from back in the 
days of Moving Hearts — whose gig at the Half 
Moon in Putney in South London still reverber- 
ates like a whirlwind round my head; only the 
shaken-bucket collection for the I.R.A. at the exit 
brought me down to earth — are, to venture a bit of 
English litotes, a bit Irish. How Moore found his 
voice, he agrees, was a bumpy ride. I put it to him 
that that comes out from his career bibs-and-bobs 
overview, The Box (2004) where at times his ac- 
cent sounds like a flashback to him to back when 
he was a bank worker — he joined the National 
Bank in Clonmel, Co. Tipperary in 1963, accord- 
ing to his song-biography One Voice (2000). At 
some point after he and I started talking in the 
1980s, I sensed, maybe rightly, maybe wrongly, 
that he found his own voice, his own accent and 
became comfortable in his own skin. 

“| tried to sing like everybody I admired,” he 


says candidly. “As a young boy, I just automati- 
cally learned, to sing how you speak, how your 
parents speak. Then I heard the Clancys and tried 
to sing like Liam Clancy. Then it was Luke Kelly 
[from the Dubliners]. Then it was Ewan MacColl. 
Then it was Martin Carthy and Hamish Imlach 
and then it was Woody Guthrie. You go on and on 
and on. I believe that someday you wake up and 
you have your own voice and your own style. 
Like on Prosperous |1972], for instance, I cringe 
when I hear myself trying to sing with an 
American accent. Or when I was singing a 
MacColl song I would have a certain thing with 
my inflection that would be an “English folk’ kind 
of style of singing. In my early days I'd try to 
copy Archie Fisher or Matt McGinn. Everybody I 
heard! But, like Declan said earlier (“Eventually 
you claim your style. You say, “This is me. This is 
how I am’.”’), now I have my own way of singing. 
It’s the way I sing. But I still try to do things with 
my singing. I tried to do things tonight in a way 
that I haven’t ever done before. Don’t ask me 
what, because I can’t remember. I like to chal- 
lenge myself on a nightly basis with certain songs. 
I try to open with different notes. The same way 
that Declan does with his playing, I do with my 
singing. Try to shape the words differently or fit 
some different words in. I got some words in 
some of the songs tonight that have never been in 
there before.” 

Moore and Sinnott have just finished the second 
of three December nights at a venue called 
Dolan’s Warehouse in Limerick on the River 
Shannon, where history tickles your fancy with 
buildings that say “Hartigans Horse Repository” 
and the “Protestant Young Mens Association” 
(est. 1853), as if the Saxon genitive had never 
troubled an English grammar in Ireland, as if life 
was still taking a gentler pace. The new album, 
Burning Times (2005), plays a minor supporting 
role in their set during the engagement. The shape 
of their malleable set is much like their then-un- 
recorded Live In Dublin 2006 CD/DVD, recorded 
later that month and during the first week of 2006. 
The contours are more or less set, but each night’s 
ordinance survey map varies in its images of 
church, hillock, battle site and woodland. 
“There’s no trick whatsoever to our live set,” says 
Moore. “Tonight, before we went on, we talked 
about how we were going to start. But our set 
doesn’t exist until the gig is over. Somebody 
writes it out each night and gives it to us when the 
gig’s over. We don’t have a set. Obviously there 
are songs we do every night. But in general there 
is no running order. We did 28 songs last night. I 
don’t know how many we did tonight. [28] But 


I'd say there were ten or twelve that we 
didn’t do the night before.” 

Replicating set-lists forms no sort of pri- 
ority or incentive for them. “Few things 
get fixed,” Sinnott avers. “Very often | 
can’t ‘find’ the same thing. Things happen 
by accident. You start playing what you 
played the last time and then maybe some 
other atmosphere catches my attention. Or 
else I can’t find my way back to what I 
was doing: I have to do something else. I 
don’t like repetition. I heard a great story. 
Somebody went to see Marlene Dietrich 
in concert and in the middle of the gig she 
said something very personal. And she 
paused. It was like your breath was taken 
away by it. It was so dramatic. He went 
home and he got to wondering, ‘What 
happens tomorrow night? Was that an act 
or what?’ So he went back the next night 
and she did the same thing. But he said it 
had the same effect on him because she 
was just as much alive to it the second night. 
I think that’s really important. You can do 
the same thing but you can’t come to it 
thinking I’ll do the same thing. You can end 
up doing the same thing but inhabited by the 
same original motive.” 

In October 2000 Moore and I did a 
‘Meet The Author’ in a book-chain book- 
shop in London when he was promoting 
his song-biography One Voice — My Life 
In Song. “The book came at a really good 
time for me. I fell ill and I wasn’t able to 
gig. | wasn’t able to do anything and it oc- 
cupied me at a time when I don’t know 
§ what I would’ ve done if I hadn’t had the 

book to fill my days. 

“The Box was just something I always 
wanted to do. I met a man, a good friend 
of mine by the name of Michael Traynor 
who took on the work. He was the man 
who took all the cassettes, all the vinyl, all 
the reel-to-reel and all the CDs and got it all 
into shape. He ended up with about 130 
CDs which we cut down to six. They were 

gall ‘new recordings’. There was nothing 
that had been released. I think 65 or 70 of 
the pieces had never been heard before. I 
decided on that: there was no point in using 
stuff that was already out there.” 

Picking up the theme, Sinnott says, “I 
think it’s valid to do that, but it’s a differ- 
ent kind of balance with stuff like singles 
that were never on albums, B-sides and all 
those things that are collected. This was 
more like the Dylan Bootleg Series,where 

jon the first volume where there were three 
discs and 37 songs that had never been 


heard before.” 


“I don’t feel The Box as a full stop,” 


Moore continues, responding to a jibe 


about the tombstone quality of boxed sets. 


“T think the full stop will come when 


we're no longer able to sing or breathe. As 


long as I have the ability and the will and 


the love to sing I don’t have the need of a 


full stop. I think I love it more now. After 


40 years, I don’t have the distractions. | 


just love the work. When I come to 


Limerick, for example, the most impor- 


tant and the most enjoyable thing is the 


two hours playing. 40 years ago there 


were loads of distractions.” 


Burning Times is an album that ranks 


amongst Moore’s absolute best. There is 


nothing smacking of treading water about 


it. It is different yet from the Moore 


mould. What Declan Sinnott says about 


Natalie Merchant’s Motherland encapsu- 


lates how I feel about the project as a 


whole, if taken as a metaphor. “I have a 


fair idea of what Christy likes,” he says, 


“but there are times when I just don’t 


know. Motherland | thought he probably 


wouldn’t have got, but I thought it had an 


interesting sound. Christy likes things to 


be more direct than I do. I like 


Motherland because I don’t know what 


it’s saying. I like that about it. I like its at- 


mosphere. It does no harm to me that | 


don’t know what it’s saying.” However 


familiar I become with Moore’s work, it is 


what I don’t understand that drives me on 


to revisit and re-examine his 


work. That is no bad thing. Put it 


this way, next issue I could write 


acompletely different article 


about Christy Moore and Declan Sinnott. 
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The Red Dirt Girl and the Ragpicker 


Emmylou Harris reinvents herself yet again 
with All The Roadrunning — a collaboration 
with Mark Knopfler largely set amidst the 
lofty highlands where country and folk col- 
lude. The world could use another folk boom, 
she tells Roddy Campbell. 

Pity poor Nashville as it struggles through anoth- 
er cycle of witless hype and hoopla. Shania now 
lives in tax exile in her castle in Switzerland. And 
Garth, poor sod, has his business contracts with 
Wal-Mart to contend with. 

Country stars may come and go at the rate of 
knots these days, most of them with their dignity 
damned or diminished. But then there’s always 
Emmylou Harris — at 60, the personification of 
poise and virtue. With a career that spans over thir- 
ty-five years, Harris, has proven a restless, creative 
spirit blessed with one of the most exquisite and 
emotive voices in all of contemporary music, 


country or otherwise. 


While not exactly a prolific writer she, neverthe- 
less, developed an early knack for picking quality 
material which she still invariably fashions into 
something uniquely her own. And she has done so 
by surrounding herself with a stellar cast of char- 
acters that have included at one time or another the 
likes of Elvis Presley’s former sidemen, James 
Burton and Glen D. Hardin, Rodney Crowell, 
Ricky Skaggs, Daniel Lanois and Buddy Miller. 

Of course, along the way she has also sung with 
everyone from Roy Acuff to Townes Van Zandt. 
And now, out of left field, comes her latest collab- 
oration, All The Roadrunning, made with former 
Dire Straits song-and-dance-man Mark Knopfler. 

A marvelous, mostly mellow recording, All The 
Roadrunning still manages to stretch from the 
magnificent Cajun barn-burner, Red Staggerwing 
to the heartbreaking, melancholia of /f This Js 
Goodbye — its lyrics inspired by the last phone 


calls made by passengers onboard the planes that 


crashed into the World Trade Center in New York 
City, September 11, 2001. 

“T still get goose-bumps when I sing it,” says 
Harris. “I get very emotional because it just brings 
you to a point where you have to reckon with what 
happened, and how we are all affected by it — see- 
ing what that terrible event has been used for, for 
more terrible events, I believe. It’s a very transcen- 
dent song and a very healing song, and in that 
sense, it’s a very important song for people, I 
think. Most people that hear it are very affected by 
it. 1 know I still am.” 

At Knopfler’s insistence, Harris brought two songs 
to the project: the clever word-play of Belle Star and 
Love And Happiness, aco-write with Kimmie 
Rhodes. The latter Harris once described as, “The on- 
ly proper country song I have ever written.’ 

“| think country songs aren’t very hard to write 
because they have to be very simple. They can’t 
rely on cleverness or anything like that. Kimmie 
Rhodes brought the idea for that song to my house. 
She’s a wonderful writer from Austin, Texas. So, it 
gets very close to the bone when you start talking 
about parents talking about their children. I mean 
obviously you're in danger of being very senti- 
mental. I think it’s very poignant, though. It ad- 
dresses that love, and that vulnerability that we 
have as parents, and our hope for our children that, 
first of all, theyll stay out of danger. We know 
they’re going to get their hearts broken somewhere 
along the line, but I think it’s a song that’s pretty 
universal to anyone that’s ever had a child. Mark 
and I are both parents, so we definitely could relate 
to the lyrics.” 

Knopfler has sold over 100 million records to 
date, largely on the strength of his immense suc- 
cess with Dire Straits. But besides recording with 
the likes of Bob Dylan, The Chieftains and Kate 
and Anna McGarrigle, Knopfler’s solo projects al- 
so reflect an acute awareness of both folk and 
country traditions. That’s particularly obvious on 
soundtracks like Local Hero and Cal, or his own 
releases such as the Ragpicker 's Dream or Sailing 
To Philadelphia. Indeed, the title track — All The 
Roadrunning — clearly takes part of its melody 
from the Scottish traditional song Tramps and 
Hawkers. 

Of course, he recorded Neck And Neck with Chet 
Atkins, too, and formed The Notting Hillbillies to 
record Missing. . .Presumed Having A Good Time 
—a collection of traditional American folk songs 
set among covers of The Delmore and Louvin 
Brothers’ classics. 

“Mark, he definitely heard all kinds of things. He 
keeps talking about Big Rock Candy Mountain, 


and what an impression that made on him, and all 
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the music that he heard on the radio [as a kid]. I 
think we both heard a lot of folk music early on. I 
mean, one of the first songs I remember on the ra- 
dio in our house in Birmingham, [Alabama] was 
On Top of Old Smokey and [its lyrics]: “Your grave 
will decay you’ [And turn you to dust/ There ain’t 
one girl in twenty/ A poor boy can trust. . .] and I 
was up and running. You know, the more depress- 
ing the better.” 

True to form, it’s the storytelling aspect of 
Knopfler’s songs that appealed to Harris. 

“T love the way he writes in the first person. 
Donkey Town is very narrative. He creates three 
characters in one song, which I think is astonish- 


ing. It’s like a Raymond Carver short story. You 


just know these people; you can see them. And 


then he can write something exquisite like /f This 
Is Goodbye, which | think is one of the most beau- 
tiful, saddest songs, but also a very healing song, 
considering it’s subject matter. It can also survive 
and exist on it’s own, though, because it talks 
about universal issues. And Beyond My Wildest 
Dreams, you just really get into the head and the 
heart of the characters. They’re very meaty. You 
know, for a singer, you really feel like you’ re play- 
ing a character.” 

By all accounts, Harris first met Knopfler on the 
set of a Chet Atkins TV special in Nashville in 
1987. He led the most popular rock band on the 
planet at the time. And what initial, indelible im- 
pression did this super celebrity leave on 
Emmylou? 

“T have no recollection, you know” says she. 
“Tt’s funny. I remember doing Precious Memories 
and probably something else. There were a lot of 
people there — Willie Nelson, the Everly Brothers, 
[Waylon Jennings and Michael MacDonald], so 
there wasn’t a lot of meeting and greeting, as I re- 
call. I think Mark started a friendship there with 
Chet, and Chet of course, is like the king of 
Nashville — a wonderful figure.” 

Knopfler returned to Nashville frequently over 
the next decade and he and Harris gradually be- 
came firm friends. And when he turned up in town 
around Thanksgiving, 1999, to make Sailing To 
Philadelphia, he asked Harris to sing on Red 
Staggerwing and the beautiful, aforementioned 
bittersweet acoustic ballad Donkey Town. 

Oddly enough, neither track made the album. As 
Knopfler told the U.K.’s daily newspaper, The 
Independent: “‘T started hearing voices.” 

Emmylou: “Mark, he said, “You know, I’m think- 
ing that this is the beginning of something else’.” 

In the meantime, they sang Lost On The River on 
the Hank Williams tribute 7imeless (2001). A year 
later Knopfler made The Ragpicker’s Dream. And 
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again, two tracks he recorded for the project with 
Harris — This Is Us and All The Roadrunning —he 
set aside. 

“Then, I guess, it really established itself as a proj- 
ect to be finished at a later time,” says Emmylou. 
“Further sessions were undertaken in 2004.” 

From start to finish it took almost seven years to 
complete All The Roadrunning but the actual 
recording process took less than two weeks, de- 
spite Knopfler’s unconventional practice of intro- 
ducing the songs on an acoustic guitar in the studio 
just prior to rolling the tapes. 

“Basically we were starting from scratch. He 
would say, “You know, I want you to take the first 
verse, or | want you to come in here.’ I mean, he 
was doing the heavy lifting, definitely. This was his 
baby. I was very happy to learn the songs and do the 
best that I could to be a part of that experience. Like 
any other musician, and I do think of myself in that 
way, my voice was part of the whole process.” 

The dog-eared story of how swashbuckling 
country pioneer Gram Parsons plucked Emmylou 
Harris from obscurity to record trailblazing ‘cos- 
mic American music’ on such LPs as GP (1972) 
and Grievous Angel (1973) deserves no further no- 
tation here. What does merit mention is her contin- 
uing loyalty to Parsons’ legacy. Even now, she 
continually attributes her career to him and always 
performs at least one of his songs in concert. She 
has even gone as far as to retain the services of 
Parsons’ former road manager, Phil Kaufman. He 
notoriously stole Parsons’ corpse and cremated it 
at Joshua Tree National Monument Park in 
California. It was Parsons’ 
wish. 

“Tm doing what I am to- 
day because of him,” she 
told me in 1996 for a feature 
for Folk Roots. “He took a 
lot of bits and pieces I had to 
offer as an artist and forged 
them into a style and direc- 
tion and gave me a vision 
and a purpose for making 
music.” 

A decade later his name 
comes up fortuitously as we 
discuss performers who 
made an impact on her style 
of singing. 

“T think that Gram Parsons 
is still the biggest influence 
because I really think he 
taught me about harmony 
singing. In doing so, I think 


he gave me more restraint in 


my vocals and helped me find my own voice. | 
know that sounds kind of odd, but I really think 
that that’s the way it happened, from singing har- 
mony, you know?” 

Since Parsons’ death, Harris has recorded over 
30 albums. Essential discs include: Pieces of Sk) 
(1975), which features Boulder To Birmingham — 
her stirring tribute to Parsons; Roses In The Snow 
(1980), her brilliant bluegrass album made with 
Ricky Skaggs, Tony Rice and Albert Lee; At The 
Ryman (1992), her superb live acoustic recording 
that pays tribute to the likes of Bill Monroe and 
Tex Owens; and, of course, Wrecking Ball (1995) 
her masterpiece made with Daniel Lanois. 

A dark foreboding and utterly, utterly exquisite 
slice of melancholia laced with fragments of spiri- 
tual ambiguity, it gave Emmylou more widespread 
recognition. As with all of her albums, Wrecking 
Ball largely featured her unique interpretations of 
other writers’ songs; although, she did have one 
co-credit with Lanois (Deeper Well) and one with 
her former Hot Band rhythm guitarist, Rodney 
Crowell (Waltz Across Texas Tonight). The re- 
mainder covered a range as far-flung as Jimi 
Hendrix’s May This Be Love to Anna 
McGarrigle’s Going Back to Harlan. 

“T’ve always been an interpreter and it has wor- 
ried me whether the songwriter was going to ap- 
prove or disapprove. I can’t be thinking about that. 
I fall in love with the song and I want to sing it. | 
never really question what I bring to a song and I 
don’t think it’s a matter of ego as eagerness — to re- 


ally get in there and make a meal of it.” 


The stunning follow-up to the highly 
acclaimed Still Learning Tricks 
that garnered 3 Prairie Music Award 
nominations including SOCAN’s 
Outstanding Songwriter. 
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Wrecking Ball won a Grammy for Best 
Contemporary Folk Album. Red Dirt Girl (2000) 


did the same. But what set it apart: for the first time 


since the biographical Ballad of Sally Rose (1985), 
she wrote all the material herself. So why is she so 
reluctant to write her own songs? 

“Tm lazy, I guess. Busy. Scared. You name it. 
And besides, I was finding all these songs that 
were already written and having a lot fun with 
them. But, it was time. I felt if | wanted to continue 
with the Wrecking Ball sound, that I needed to 
bring something new to the mix. The only thing I 
could think of was to write the songs. Daniel 
[Lanois] was very supportive, even saying, ‘You 
need to write songs for your next record’ (she 
laughs). And Guy Clarke too, he was saying, “You 
need to write your next record. I don’t care how 
long it takes you.’ And when Guy has spoken, you 
pretty much pay attention.” 

Of course, at the turn of the millennium Harris 
was also involved in the O’ Brother Where Art 
Thou? soundtrack. Its phenomenal success sur- 
prised even her and she has no clear understanding 
of what caused it, other than the fact that the songs 
remain very real and soul-stirring. 

“You hear Ralph Stanley sing Oh Death and it’s 
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pretty scary. I think once people hear that it’s kind 
of hard to go back to bubblegum.” 
The grass roots legacy of O’ Brother. . .has 


meant more younger fans showing up at bluegrass 


festivals, she reckons. While still on the same topic 


the conversation shifts to Bruce Springsteen’s live 
revue for the new Seeger Sessions album. “It was 
fabulous.” And she confesses admiration for new 
talented performers like banjo player Abigail 

/ashington and The Be Good Tanyas. 

“The Be Good Tanyas, I love them. They’ re ter- 
rific and kind of play everything. There’s no, 
‘Don’t you dare pick up a banjo, because people 
are just going to assume certain things about you,’ 
you know. There’s still a lot of banjo jokes, of 
course.” 

So are we in for another folk revival? 

“T tell you, I think the world could use it. I think 
it's wonderful that Bruce, in his own way, doing 
Pete’s songs is kind of harkening back to the day 
when people were dealing with social issues. And, 
of course, Neil Young, too. And God bless him, 
we ve always got Steve Earle.” 

While she has no immediate plans for a new stu- 
dio album, she does have a box set, Songbird, 


scheduled for release on Rhino Records sometime 


in November. Harris selected its 80 songs, half of 
which have never been released before. Oh yes, 
and she just recorded with Solomon Burke — an 
old George Jones and Tammy Wynette collabora- 
tion, We Are Going To Hold On. — the title track of 
his next disc. 


“Singing with Solomon Burke, is that not a cool 


thing to put on my resume,” laughs 
Emmylou. 

I have a feeling Burke repeats similar ) 
platitudes. 
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James Keelaghan 


The Penguin Eggs Interview 


For the first time in his considerable career, 
James Keelaghan has recorded an album con- 
sisting mainly of traditional songs. Set for release 
in early summer, A Few Simple Verses features 
the likes of the wonderful UK-based duo, Nancy 
Kerr and James Fagan, the superb Irish band, 


Dani, and his occasional Compadres partner, 


guitar whizz, Oscar Lopez. The two will reunite 


later in the year for a tour of Australia. The four 
non-traditional tracks include: My Blood, a co- 
write with England’s Jez Lowe; Farewell To The 
Gold, a Paul Metser’s mining song made famous 
by Nic Jones on the album Penguin Eggs; Sweet 
Thames Flow Softly by Ewan MacColl, and 
Harvest Train, learned from the late Edmonton 
singer-songwriter Joan Maclsaac. Keelaghan 
confesses he currently suffers from writer’s 
block. Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


What inspired the making of A Few Simple Verses? 


I wanted to go back to the well I was raised 
from.When I first started playing, I played mainly 
traditional stuff. I got to thinking about that and the 
songs I listened to when I first went to folk clubs. 
And I really wanted to touch on that, mainly, tradi- 
tional material which was important to me in my 


formative years. 


I understand you went to the traditional folk 
music archives in Dublin to do research. 


That was really a curious thing. My first day in 
the archives, I got to talking to one of the librari- 
ans and she asked me, “Well, what are you looking 
for?’I said, ‘I don’t really know. I’m sort of look- 
ing for ballads.’ So I started going into ballad col- 
lections looking for songs I knew and seeing what 
was on either side of them, reacquainting myself 
with a lot of stuff. I spent a week pouring through 
the archives until | came up with ten or eleven that 


I wanted to have,a go at. 
Did you have a set criteria for the songs ? 


There was no hard and fast criteria. I was just 
looking for something that really touched me, 
spoke to where I came from, and songs that were 
important to me. A couple of them were new to me 
at the time I found them in the archives but just re- 
ally touched me. A song like The Constant Lovers, 
I had never really sang before, but there was some- 
thing about the story, something about the melody. 
That song has such an incredible melody. It’s so 
complex. It appears on the surface such an easy 
melody but once you start getting into it, and play 


your way around it, it’s actually a complex song. 


James Keelaghan 


Where did Jack Haggerty come from? 


That one is an old riverman’s song. There’s a 
whole tradition of American river songs that deal 
with loggers and raftsmen. Of the ones I found, 
that one was the most attractive to me in terms of 
its melody. I first heard it 25 years ago at the 
Rocky Mountain Folk Club [in Calgary]. And then 
I got to know it again off a Green Linnet collection 
from a group called Touchstone. They did a funny 
version in that they keep interrupting the story 
with neat little tune-turnarounds that I felt didn’t 
move the story forward. I wanted to do a version 
where the story was intact and put a tune on the 
end. The tune on the end [Le Jourement] was writ- 
ten by Jean-Paul Loyer from Joliette, Quebec. He 
writes these fantastic, fantastic tunes that are in- 
stantly memorable. I sort of wanted to wed the 
song to one of Jean-Paul’s tunes because Jean-Paul 
is a woodworker and is very much of that Quebec 


rural tradition. 


What is the connection between Harvest Song 
and the late singer-songwriter Joan MaclIsaac 
from Edmonton? 


It was written by Joan’s great, great, great grand - 
uncle, Dan Somers. That used to be a mainstay of 
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Joan’s sets and I just think it’s a fantastic song and 
a great piece of Canadian history. It has a fantastic 
rolling melody that really captures the feel of a 
train going west. And I believe he wrote it from 
personal experience. He was one of the guys that 
rode on the harvest trains. So it had that authentic 
ring of truth and a beautiful description. It was 
from Prince Edward Island, which is referred to in 
the song as the land of the golden pelt. I guess one 
of the major sources of income on Prince Edward 
Island was mink farming. It wasn’t always Anne 
of Green Gables. I just always loved the song. I’ve 


always loved Joan’s voice singing the song. 


I undertsand Scotland’s Dick Gaughan helped 
you with your research? 


I had him over to the house when he played the 
Winnipeg Folk Festival a couple of years ago. This 
is the summer after I had done the research in 
Dublin. I had told him, while doing my research in 
the archives, I had formulated what I call 
Gaughan’s Rule: if I found a ballad I thought no- 
body else recorded, Dick Gaughan had recorded it. 
I was cross-referencing the printed material with 
recorded material and every time Id go to the 
computer and go, “Here’s one I haven’t heard be- 
fore,’ invariably, Dick’s name would come up as 
having recorded it. He thought this was quite fun- 
ny. I had a song in the house, The Brigades 
Hurling Match. He looked at it and went, ‘Can I 
have it?’ I gave it to him. So he handed me a cou- 
ple of Napoleonic tunes — because I wanted one 
tune from that era— and one of them was a lamen- 
tation on Napoleon. That one didn’t make the cut 
because I loved The Bonnie Light Horseman even 
more. He tossed a couple of other tings my way 
that will probably show up on later albums. 


How did Nancy Kerr and James Fagan wind 
up on the record? 


ve been going to Australia since 1992 and 
James’ family the Fagan’s are pretty famous in 
Australia in folk-music circles. I first met James 
when he was 18 or 19 years old playing with his 
parents. James has just got a fantastic bouzouki 
style. Nancy has the most amazing fiddle style I 
have ever heard. I knew that I really wanted them 
on the CD. I tried to get a hold of them while I was 
in England and we kept missing each other. We fi- 
nally managed to catch each other by broadband. 
They were in Australia and I got the bed-tracks to 
them and they went into a studio there and record- 
ed their bit and fired it back across the web. 
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Galway Races seems like an odd choice. I 
thought that one had been beaten to death? 


I think it’s probably one of the first three or four 
or songs I ever sung in public. It was a song my 


dad always used to sing to us when we were kids. I 


just always loved the lyrics and the sentiment of it. 


It’s a sporting event and the differences in human 
kind sort of drop away and focus on the fun of the 
event. I think it’s a beautiful painting of a day in 
the same kind of way Jez’s [Lowe] Durham Big 
Meeting. It’s got that same kind of painting, this 
very visual memory of an event that happened in 
your youth. When I started messing around with it, 
I thought this is really a Compadres tune. So I 
coaxed Oscar into the studio to do the Compadres’ 
magic on it and I really liked his take on it. 


Are the Compadre’s going to reunite? 


Yes. It’s going to happen by stages over the next 
year -and-a-half. We are definitely going on tour in 
Australia this December and we are talking about 
another album. And I can safely say we’ll be on 
the festival circuit next summer in Canada. 


So why Dani? 


I love them. When I first thought of doing this al- 
bum, I talked to Benny [McCarthy] about whether 
they would be interested in participating. They 
were right behind it, really wanting to get in- 
volved. Again, it was a matter of finding the time 
they were available. We actually recorded their 
tracks in Edmonton at Beta Sound. As far as tradi- 
tional Irish bands go, they really move me. I love 
Benny’s playing and I love the combination of the 
two brothers Tom and Eamon [Doorley]. The flute 
and the bouzouki are just fantastic. And Oisin 
[McAuley] is a really heartfelt violin player. It’s a 
totally different style than Nancy Kerr’s. They ac- 
tually learned the tune by me singing it to them. So 
we passed it off in this lilting sort of way. It was 
Benny who said. ‘I really like the lilt that you’ re 
doing. You should keep that in the recording.’ 
That’s my voice singing the tune on the last turn. 


Recording Farewell To the Gold was a gutsy 
move. It is so asscociated with Nic Jones. 


That whole album your magazine is named after 
is the seminal folk album of my most formative 
period. [Penguin Eggs| came out when I was 20, 
21. It really changed the way that I played guitar. It 
changed the way I approached the traditional 
songs that I was doing. It’s daunting but if I hadn’t 


attempted it, I would have been disappointed with 
myself. If the song is important to you but you’re 
going, “Well, that person owns a particular version 
of it,’ then, you know, it will never get recorded 
again. I started looking at Kate Rusby’s stuff and 
realized that Kate Rusby is actually recording all 
of Nic’s stuff. There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
put my particular stamp on it as well. It was a real 
toss-up for me, which of Nic’s songs on that album 
I was going to do. There was a real battle between 
that and the Little Pot Stove. But Farewell To The 


Gold is so evocative. 
How did you come to record with Jez Lowe? 


I think Jez and I first met in 1993 at the Old 
Songs Folk Festival in Albany, New York. We 
ended up in this workshop together and it was this 
absolutely instant click with each other’s material, 
and each other’s sense of humour, and each other’s 
sensibilities. We spent a lot of time hanging out 
with each other and ended up trading songs. Over 
the years we kept seeing each other and we started 
touring together as a duo, which there is going to 
be more of. We also started at one point looking at 
each other and going, “Well we should really start 
writing together if we are going to be touring to- 
gether.’ And My Blood is actually the first one that 


we actually completed. 


If you take the usual two years to promote this 
record, by my reckoning, it’ll then be roughly 
seven years since you released an album of 
original songs. Does that bother you? 


It bothers me and it doesn’t bother me. 
Obviously, I’ve hit some kind of wall in the song- 
writing. But it doesn’t bother me because at some 
point it will come back. There’s no doubt in my 
mind. Meantime, I’m more than a pen. I started off 
my performing career not playing songs that were 
my own. And I’ve got a number of other assets — 
my voice and my guitar playing. As long as those 
are still healthy and happening then I’m not partic- 
ularly worried. It’s a funny thing, given everything 
that has gone on in my life in the past three or four 
years, you would think that there would be a 
wealth of things to write about. But a lot of it is so 
close and so personal that when I sit down and 
write about it, I go, “That is away too personal. 
That’s way too inside.’ And I have to figure out 
some way of making this a little bit more univer- 
sal. ve always considered my self a performer 
and a songwriter and it just means for the past 
couple of years ve been concentrating on 


the performing rather than the songwriting. 
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—Rolling Stone 
Produced by Steve Earle 
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Al B Adee Albert Lee 


Road Runner 


ayn — 
Pairing freshness with chops to make this 


- This twangster practically defines 
a must-hear for all fans of progressive 


Medi slinger" for me...... let a word to 
t 


e wise be sufficient: acoustic music. Includes guests 
An essential album. | Emmylou Harris, Bud Vliller, 
Robert K. Oermann - Music Row. Jean-Luc Ponty, Tim O’Brien, and 


Shaun Murphy (Little Feat). 


The Gibson 
Brothers 
Red Letter Day 


"BROTHERS 


The Gibson Brothers apply their 
inimitable brother harmonies to 
personal favorites from a broad 
array of genres that inform their 
distinctive brand of bluegrass! 
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“Sail Away” pairs an iconoclastic songwriter 
with artists young and established to 
breathe new life—and newfound relevance 
to modern time —into the eternal song craft 
of Randy Newman. Features interpretations 
by Steve Earle, Guster, Allison Moorer, 

The Duhks, Sonny Landreth and more! 
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CLASSIC AFRICAN-AMERICAN BALLADS 


from SMITHSONIAN FOLKWAYS 


The Wailin’ Jennys 
Firecracker 


Jericho Beach Music 


With Annabelle Chvostek 
replacing Cara Luft, and 
their last effort, 40 Days, 
winning a Juno for Roots 
and Traditional (Group) 
Album of the Year, Ruth 
Moody and Nicky Metha 
had both obstacles and ex- 
pectations to overcome mak- 
ing Firecracker. For the 
most part, they succeeded 
admirably with an album 
clearly designed to take 
them beyond their grass- 
roots folk audience. And 
therein lies the rub: Begin, 
Things That You Know and 
Some Good Thing offer 
arrangements so bloated and 
predictable you’ d swear pro- 
ducer David Travers-Smith 
took leave of his senses. 
Smith systematically dis- 
mantles all the warm, natu- 
ral, acoustic qualities that 
make the Jennys so appeal- 
ing in the first place. 

And yet as disturbingly 
uniform and unemotional as 
these tracks surely are, there 
is still so much to celebrate 


on Firecracker. For starters. 


the inspirational a cappella 
singing on the traditional 
Long Time Traveller de- 
serves serious consideration 
for album cut of the year. 
Moody’s majestic Glory 
Bound scales similar heights 
as it peaks with a command- 
ing hallelujah chorus. The 
Devil’s Paintbrush Road, 
Prairie Town, Avila, 
Swallow and Starlight all 
highlight Moody, Metha and 
Chvostek’s growing confi- 
dence and creativity as song- 
writers. Their harmonies, of 
course, are, as always, im- 
peccable. While it’s appro- 
priate to worry about the di- 
rection they appear headed, 
Firecracker is yet another 
major triumph for this talent- 
ed Winnipeg-based trio. 


— By Roddy Campbell 


David Francey 
Live from Folk Alley 
Laker Music 1005 

David Francey deserves a 
rest. What with his prodi- 
gious output of four amazing 
albums in the last six years, 
it’s not surprising that he has 
put out a live album. 


Everyone eventually does. 


recordings 


The Wailin’ Jennys 


Or, if not, a greatest hits 
package. So, on the night of 
November 11, 2005 at the 
39th annual Kent State Folk 
Festival, WKSU’s Jim Blum 
and his crew captured a 
lovely slice of David’s per- 
forming life, an evening set 
of nine songs accompanied 
by Shane Simpson on guitar 
and vocals. If you’ ve never 
seen David live, the inclu- 
sion of the full introductions 
to each of the songs show- 
cases his self-deprecating 
sense of humour and give 
some insights as to where 
the songs came from. 

It’s a wonderfully recorded 
piece of work. Nothing new 
and not a greatest hits collec- 
tion by any stretch, Live from 
Folk Alley is just a lovely 
digitally preserved moment 
in the stellar career of one 
David Francey. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Asha Bhosle 
Love Supreme 
Times Square 

You've Stolen My Heart, 
Asha Bhosle’s collaboration 
with the Kronos Quartet, 


was easily one of my 
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favourites last year. Love 
Supreme includes two discs: 
one of newly recorded ghaz- 
als, the other a compilation 
of favourite Bollywood 
duets selected from Bhosle’s 
lengthy career. 
Unfortunately this combo 
leaves me deeply conflicted. 
Imagine if Johnny Cash, 
having just worked with 
Rick Rubin on American 
Recordings, immediately re- 
leased a double CD contain- 
ing a full disc of ballads or- 
chestrated, arranged and pro- 
duced by, oh... I don’t know, 
let’s say... David Foster, ac- 
companied by a fine selec- 
tion of vintage tracks from 
the Sun sessions and early 
Columbia years. You see 
my problem? On the collec- 
tion of ghazals, Asha’s voice 
is, as usual, enchanting, but 
it floats in a bowl of cheesy 
musical banality. Sadly, the 
lasting impression is that of 
exceedingly well-executed 
karaoke. Conversely, the 
companion disc of duets is 
an absolute delight provid- 
ing historical insight into the 
artist who justifiably in- 
spired the Kronos collabora- 
tion. Or maybe I should just 
get over myself, be thankful 
for this Indian buffet — load 
up on the vindaloo and pass 
on the paneer. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Penny Lang 
stone + sand + sea + sky 
Borealis Records 

Penny Lang was a 
Montreal folk staple in the 
late “60s. Her honey-growl 
of a voice instantly recogniz- 
able. Through a series of 
health problems, her career 
has had its share of ups and 
downs over the past 40 
years. stone + sand + sea + 
sky is ahomecoming of 


sorts, a gesture of the heart. 


2006 


Lang, now living on the 
West Coast, calls on her 
Montreal connections for 
content and accompaniment. 
Guests include Kate 
McGarrigle, Vivian Stoll, 
Ken Pearson and Lang’s son, 
Jason Lang. The tempo is 
deliberate and delicious, a 
pace where one can take in 
the natural world—birdsong, 
ocean waves— and hear one’s 
own heart. 

Grammy-nominated pro- 
ducer Roma Baran, Laurie 
Anderson’s long-time co- 
hort, wanted to “present 
work that reflected the range 
and depth of Penny’s life, as 
well as her music.” They 
worked together for a luxuri- 
ous two years, time the work 
and Lang deserve. 
Production values echo the 
love and care of each track. 

Lang inhabits her songs 
with humour, grace and 
ease, expressing with the 
quiet authority and authen- 
ticity of someone who has 
lived wide-open, who knows 
light and dark, someone who 
may be trusted. This CD is 
also one of spiritual pre- 
paredness, a taking stock be- 
fore leaving. 

She handpicked the thir- 
teen songs for inclusion. 
Arrangements are rich yet 
spare, unusual, deceptively 
simple. Her voice is instantly 
recognizable—soothing, un- 
adorned, naked. For this lis- 
tener, it comes together most 
completely and finely in the 
shimmering, heart-piercing 
track my last go round where 
she has “stumbled onto sa- 
cred ground.” 

You'll want to stumble 
with her, imagine Lang as 
one of your old friends, the 
kind that aging ripens, “like 


the oldest wine.” You'll want 


to take her home. 
— By Kathy Fisher 
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Ani DiFranco 
Carnegie Hall 4.6.02 


Righteous Babe 


This recording has me con- 
vinced that Ani DiFranco is 
best live. A humanness often 
lacking in studio recordings 
is found in the unedited in- 
ter-song banter, exhibiting 
Ani’s personality, fears and 
frailties included. The song 
selection gives a nice sense 
of Ani’s diversity; from the 
passionate anger of Two Lil 
Girls to the political lament 
Subdivision, every sentiment 
is portrayed with honesty. 
Ani’s guitar-playing and 
lyrics, although we’ ve been 
hearing them for years, are 
complex enough to remain 
as impressive as they were 
when she first began. Two 
excellently clever long po- 
ems are the only previously 
unreleased numbers, 

It’s easy to put stars like 
Ani up on a godly pedestal, 
but this recording clearly 
puts her on solid ground, in 
fact, right in front of an audi- 
ence in New York soon after 
the fall of the towers. This is 
Ani Difranco at her best. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Leonard Bibb and 
Eric Bibb 


Praising Peace, A 
Tribute to Paul Robeson 
Stony Plain Records 

How refreshing in these 
dark days of George Bush 
and Stephen Harper to hear a 
disc so full of hope as 
Leonard and Eric Bibb’s 
tribute to the great baritone, 
Paul Robeson. Born to a for- 
mer slave, Robeson devoted 
much of his life to civil 
rights and standing tall 
against the oppression of 
blacks. He became 
renowned around the world 
for his singing, and was in 
11 films. But he challenged 
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the notion that African- 
Americans should be blindly 
patriotic to the nation that 
kept them down, and he died 
in seclusion after being 
blacklisted during the 
McCarthy era. 

The Bibbs do justice to 
Robeson’s work (Leon was 
his friend and Eric his god- 
son), and he would have 
been proud of this effort. It is 
difficult not to be moved by 
Leon’s versions of Joe Hill, 
Motherless Child, Danny 
Boy and OI’ Man River. Eric, 
who puts out one of the most 
positive vibes on the planet, 
contributes a couple of new 
songs, including Praising 
Peace which connects the 
peace movement of the ’60s 
to today’s troubled world, 
clearly carrying on the tradi- 
tion started by Robeson. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Neil Young 
Living with War 
Warner Music Canada 

Ya - the man has a body of 
work equaled by none. Ya - 
he constantly surprises and 
ya -constantly surpasses 
himself. A true artist of the 
pop culture of our time that 
deserves all the commercial 
and critical success he has 
garnered in a long and beau- 
tiful career. Can he still sur- 
prise? 

Damn rights! An obvious 
work from the heart, Living 
with War sizzles with urgent 
energy. What it must have 
taken to harness the anger 
and turned it into nine amaz- 
ing songs of Neil’s view of 
America today. Guitars that 
sound like they are being 
played in the middle of a 
sandstorm and the righteous 
indignation of a 100 voice 
choir, the arrangements add 
an energy and bite to these 
songs. A sixty-year-old 


recordings 


Canadian takes the Bush ad- 
ministration to task for dere- 
liction of duty and finally in 
the end holds up the words 
of America the Beautiful as a 
mirror of possibilities. 

Agree with him or disagree 
with him on the politics — 
you can’t disagree on the art 
of it. Like all great works, it 
provokes emotional reaction 
and it captures a moment in 
time — perfectly and forever. 
He did it once before with 
Ohio — and God knows the 
wheel goes round and round 
— and he does it again. 

Living with War is truly a 
masterpiece from a great 
musician still at the top of 
his musical game. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Bruce Springsteen 
The Seeger Sessions 
Columbia 

“Today we are going to 
play folk music,” says Bruce 
Springsteen at the start of the 
DVD side of this dual disc. 
And bless his cotton socks, 
play folk music he does. The 
Seeger Sessions is an ab- 
solute hoot from start to fin- 
ish. Backed by a large as- 
sortment of fiddle, accor- 
dion, banjo, upright bass, 
brass, washboard — oh, you 


know where this going — 
Springsteen, with carefree 
abandon, breathes new life 
into songs generally associ- 
ated with Pete Seeger. 
Anyone can quibble about 


the song selection —there’s 


just so much to choose from 


— but nobody can dispute the 
passion and pure joy of com- 
munity singing and playing 
that comes across on such 
chestnuts as Old Dan 
Tucker, Pay Me My Money 
Down, and Jacob's Lader. 
Springsteen selects from all 
aspects of the Seeger song- 
book, from the children’s 
staple Froggy Went A 
Courtin to the chilling Irish 
anti-war song Mrs McGrath. 
Shenandoah is one of the 
most beautiful songs ever 
written and it’s given rever- 
ential treatment here. Of 
course, no tribute to Seeger 
would be complete without 
We Shall Overcome — his 
Marseille of the Civil Rights 
Movement — and 
Springsteen gives it all the 
respect it deserves with a 
low-key arrangement that 
places the focus on the mes- 
sage not the messenger. 
Ultimately, these songs have 
been around for centuries. 
Given this kind of treatment, 


theyll be around for several 
more. 

(Being a dual-disc, the 
DVD captures all the spon- 
taneity and fun of the three 
recording sessions it took to 
make The Seeger Sessions. 
Springsteen also discusses 
the importance of folk bal- 
ladry on his writing. It’s a 
splendid bonus.) 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Dick Gaughan 
Lucky For Some 
Greentrax 

Dick Gaughan is an undis- 
puted master of folk music 
and is one of those rare per- 
formers who can turn his 
hand to interpreting contem- 
porary material without los- 
ing his connection to his 
roots, his integrity or his mu- 
sical appeal. While others 
slip off the beaten track at 
their peril, he can go way off 
the trail but still remain sure 
footed and clear headed. 
This is a fascinating collec- 
tion of varied material with 
one foot in the past and one 
foot in the present. One of 
my faves is We Got The 
Rock’n’Roll, which takes the 
Tan Dury sex and drugs and 
rock ‘n roll line and gives it a 


wonderful twist. His vocal 
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prowess, instrumental virtu- 
osity and intelligence as a 
composer are all well in evi- 
dence here. I suspect there’s 
lots more listening ahead for 
me until I really get to grips 
with this one. No doubt it'll 
all be worth it. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fred J. Eaglesmith 
Milly’s Cafe 
Independent 

Despite the occasional crit- 
ical dismissal as simply an- 
other alt.country stiff, 
Eaglesmith has shown re- 
markable growth as a song- 
writer. 2004’s Dusty upped 
the ante, but sonically the 
soft focus ambient noises 
that popped up erratically on 
tracks like Crowds have 
been just as quietly shuffled 
away, equally muted coun- 
try-rock left in its wake to 
hang as a backdrop to his 
character studies. He’s like a 
short story that way, pinning 
his observational talents to 
telling details about lost love 
in small towns (Swmmer is 
Over), natural disasters (The 
Rains) and dead-end exis- 
tence (Sign on the Wall.) 
Nobody quite nails that 
sense of loss like Eaglesmith 
— maybe John Prine — and if 
you don’t find yourself dev- 


astated at the mournful de- 
scription of an old man writ- 
ing a friend from a retire- 
ment home (Rocky), then 
you simply don't have a 
heart. 

—By Tom Murray 


Neko Case 

Fox Confessor Brings 
The Flood 

Mint Records mrd-089 

It would be very difficult 
for Neko Case to make a bad 
CD. She constantly sur- 
rounds herself with highly 
creative and capable associ- 
ates. Clearly, they too are al- 
ways eager to work with this 
multitalented artist. 

Fox Confessor... is strong 
and challenging. Lyrically, 
she has always been interest- 
ing. Her work is always ad- 
venturous. The true delight 
of this and her other work of 
late is the movement away 
from the realm of alt-coun- 
try. Y’al-ternative has been 
the mainstay of the campus 
radio beat for several years 
and she has ably positioned 
herself as its reigning queen. 
However the depth of her 
talent has never been effec- 
tively mined in that genre. 
The richness of her content 
and the dynamics of her 
voice are more valuably put 


Fred J. Eaglesmith 


recordings 


to use beyond the twang in- 
fluence. 

One hates to use such a 
grandiose comparison as 
Leonard Cohen, but Neko 
Case has the ability to work 
towards that level of literary 
pop intensity. 

— By Chris Martin 


Rae Spoon 
White Hearse Comes 
Rolling 
Independent 

I’m lovin’ this. The 10- 
song White Hearse is 
doubtlessly Rae Spoon’s 
best recording to date. Songs 
still bear Rae’s trademark 
lyrical and musical simplici- 
ty, and the instrumentation 
and arrangements are still 
minimalist, but the recording 
quality and mixing is a mil- 
lion miles better than previ- 
ous albums. Rae is inspired 
by his everyday surround- 
ings — the title track features 
references to art, stars and 
gay bars and Montreal street 
names. But he doesn’t forget 
his fascination for folk 
clichés like closing-down 
mines, state and province 
names, and willow trees. 
Awna Texiera’s backups are 
golden and Aaron Joyce’s 
dobro and Wisenburn play- 
ing 1s rippin’. Nevada 
Desert, Willow, and Yonge 
Street are particularly good 
songs, but there are no duds 
here. Rae’s voice is at it’s 
best, sounding less con- 
strained than previous al- 
bums. The fact that there are 
no bass or drums makes 
White Hearse a real folk- 
purist album, while also giv- 
ing it a real indie-aesthetic 
(ie. independent of all elec- 
tric instruments and the need 
to impress people by rock- 
ing). Congrats! 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Bill Bourne 
Boon Tang 


Reach House Records 


The one thing Bill Bourne 
could never be accused of is 
following a cliché approach 
to his career. From the early 
days of his partnership with 
Jim Morison in the duo 
Sweetgrass, through his ex- 
peditions with the Tannahill 
Weavers, Alan MacLeod, 
Shannon Johnston, Tri- 
Continental and Eivor 
Palsdottir, to name a few, 
each collaboration, has been 
an intriguing experiment. 

In between his various mu- 
sical adventures, he pulls in 
to arrest stop and releases a 
solo work. Boon Tang is the 
newest such rest stop along 
the way. This collection of 
11 songs includes what 
you’ ve come to expect from 
Mr. Bill and a few surprises. 

Continuing to use Eivor’s 
wonderful voice as a back- 
drop to four of the songs, 
along with a new protégé 
called Laurelle on two oth- 
ers, Boon Tang is definitely 
Mr. Bill at his core, as he 
chants and weaves his own 
path through the English lan- 
guage. What this collection 
does contain, in addition to 
the expected, are two fabu- 


Rae Spoon 


lous cover versions, first of 
Bob Marley’s No Woman No 
Cry, and then a superb rendi- 
tion of Gordon Lightfoot’s 
For Lovin’ Me. 

Boon Tang is Bill Bourne 
at his quirky and reassuring 
best. 


— By les siemieniuk 


The Mammals 
Departure 
True North Records 

This starts out as a pop 
record. The first song has a 
80s-revival sound (but with 
banjo). Ruth Ungar’s voice 
leans R&B-ward on Silk 
Song, her Tryin’ to 
Remember What City I 
Know You From has great 
lyrics but a pop melody, and 
she does a cover of Come as 
You Are by Nirvana (wha’?), 
but her fiddle solos are as 
impressive as ever. On their 
website, The Mammals call 
themselves folk-rock, but 
this sounds more Fleetwood 
Mac than Fairport 
Convention. Nonetheless, 
there are some great mo- 
ments here. Ungar’s Kiss the 
Break of Day and 
Rodriguez-Seeger’s Do Not 
Go Quietly are excellent 
songs. Michael Merenda’s 


Alone on the Homestead is a 
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lovely sad and subtle song 
about war (covertly the Iraq 
War). George Jones’ 
Satisfied Mind is invaded by 
electric guitar, like a few oth- 
er songs on the album. The 
folk public is going to hate 
Departure, with the excep- 
tion of a handful of songs. 
Maybe the Mammals are 
trying to be cool, get on ra- 
dio, or attract teenage 
Converse-wearing fans. Or 
maybe they just wanna do 
what they want without try- 
ing to fit into categories. 
Which is fine. Mixed feel- 
ings. 


— By Mary Beth Carty 


Bruce Cockburn 
Life Short Call Now 
True North Records 

Life may be short but 
Bruce has managed to fill it 
with a body of work proba- 
bly equal to none in this 
country. He’s proved himself 
as a true artist and commen- 
tator on the human condition 
many times over. 

Not much has changed on 
Life Short Call Now. The 
songs are solid, the instru- 
mentals are hauntingly won- 
derful.But then everybody 
knows that he is a craftsman 


and fashions amazingly 


beautiful musical pieces. 
Everybody knows he pro- 
vokes emotional reactions to 
his political view of the 
world. So this is what you 
get — achingly beautiful gui- 
tar playing, some lucid com- 
ments on the state of the hu- 
man condition and, this time 
around, some lush string and 
horn arrangements. 

All in all - another beauti- 
fully fashioned and solid 
brick in Bruce Cockburn’s 
wall. Let’s enjoy and marvel 
at the workmanship. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Willie and Lobo 
Zambra 
Narada 

I have to confess an in- 
tense bias. I detest New 
Flamenco. Willie and Lobo 
may call their mixture of fla- 
menco and gypsy violin 
‘Gypsy Boogaloo,’ but ’'m 
not buying it. To me this 
profoundly inoffensive mu- 
sic will forever be synony- 
mous with the uncredited 
musical interludes between 
CBC news magazine seg- 
ments, or the disk of choice 
during ‘technical difficul- 
ties.’ Please understand that 


[ don’t for an instant ques- 


tion the musical capabilities 


recordinge 


of these two players; I sim- 
ply don’t understand why 
they don’t use their powers 
for good. If the music play- 
ing under the voice of your 
local CBC commentator 
reading the community cal- 
endar piques your interest, 
this might well be to your 
tastes. For me it provokes 
calls to Audience Relations 
of an entirely uncomplimen- 
tary nature. 


— By Galagher Parkinson 


Wilco 
Kicking Television: 
Live in Chicago 
Nonesuch 

The potential downfall of a 
live recording project is that 
it will do a disservice to the 
fans that have come to know 
the material so well. Such is 
not the case here. The band 
and arrangements are tight 
enough to be interesting 
adaptations of the studio ver- 
sions without overindulging 
or over simplifying. 
Moments of free expression 
are played out sparingly. 
Live is a different form than 
studio recording. Jeff 
Tweedy seems to acknowl- 
edge this by creating bits of 
excess and cacophony that 


feed the energy of the room 


that would never have stood 
the test of time on a record- 
ing meant to capture the 
songs for posterity. 

The real tip of the hat, I 
think, goes to the production 
crew. Except for the sound 
of the audience at appropri- 
ate times, you'd hardly no- 
tice this was recorded live. 
They never succumb to the 
notion that “it’s just a live 
recording.” If you have nev- 
er seen Wilco live, this 
would be a great (almost) 
chance. 


— By Chris Martin 


Arlo Guthrie 
Live in Sidney 
Rising Son Records 

Arlo Guthrie, with his trio 
on the cusp of a 40th an- 
niversary celebration tour of 
The Alice's Restaurant 
Massacre in 2004, recorded 
a double live CD in Sidney 
coincidently titled Live in 
Sidney, which captures Arlo 
doing what he loves best — 
interjecting humour between 
and through his ‘little dit- 
ties.’ It doesn’t bring any 
new twists or material to his 
repertoire, but it’s cool that 
his voice and humour have 
stood the test of time. At the 
very least, it gives the next 
generation a glimpse of a 
folk singer who had an influ- 
ence on the American pop 
and folk music scene. 

— By Philip Harries 


Twilight Hotel 


Bethune 
Independent 

The term Brechtian, I 
think, fits well in reference 
to some of the efforts of 
Brandy Zdan and Dave 
Quanbury, who compose 
and perform as Twilight 
Hotel. The two display a cer- 
tain affinity for circa 1940's 


stage music, most notably in 


the songs Twilight Hotel and 
The Last Goodbye. While 
no match for Bertolt Brecht 
and Kurt Weill, the apprecia- 
tion of the form shines 
through. Of all the notions 
they convey, including coun- 
try, rock, jazz and psy- 
chadelia, this is one of my 
favourite. 

The highlight of the disc 
though is the near perfect ap- 
proximation of the voice of 
Karen Carpenter on 
Scrapbook. There 1s a rea- 
son few vocalist to date have 
really achieved that level of 
musical perfection. Brandy 
Zdan may well have the in- 
strument to challenge it. 

This is an exciting disc in 
that it is among the first solid 
steps of a career that will 
certainly flourish. 

— By Chris Martin 


Z 
Iarla O Lionard 
Invisible Fields 
RealWorld 

Despite a fleeting infatua- 
tion with the first Afro-Celt 
Sound System record, I (like 
a fickle teen) greeted their 
subsequent CDs with a di- 
minishing sense of anticipa- 
tion. So, finding my quarter- 
ly Penguin Eggs care pack- 
age contained the latest CD 
from Afro-Celts singer Iarla 
O Lionard, I admit to — what 
proved to be —a totally gra- 
tuitous rolling of the eyes. I 
was so wrong. This is a su- 
perb record. To call O 
Lionard a Gaelic singer is 
tantamount to saying Bjork 
is an Icelandic singer — true 
in an elemental sense, but 
completely failing to capture 
his artistry and complexity. 
Sonically and emotively, this 
record is as suggestive of 
Sigur R6s and post-Japan 
David Sylvian (perhaps 
more so) as it is of O 


Lionard’s sean nos singing 
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contemporaries. /nvisible 
Fields is sparse, dark, en- 
veloping and fully realized 
artistically — a mature artist 
for the post-adolescent lis- 
tener. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Dave Alvin 
West of the West 
Yep Roc 

Where Sufjan Stevens de- 
sires to document every state 
in the union on record, ex- 
Blaster Dave Alvin concen- 
trates on just one - 
California. There’s no at- 
tempt to mythologize the 
subject, as Stevens likes to 
do — instead he presents a 
canny sampling of songs by 
regional singers known and 
unknown. The results are 
mixed — Alvin is a tasteful 
singer and guitarist, and his 
song choices are thoughtful, 
but his versions don’t always 
get off the ground. Where 
Tom Waits used a histrionic 
bellow — heart in his throat - 
to convey ludicrously oper- 
atic feeling on Blind Love, 
Alvin opts instead for a 
measured approach with 
coolly restrained blues back- 
ing, thus draining all glori- 
ous excess from the song. 
Jackson Browne’s Redneck 
Friend has plenty of swag- 
ger but little grit; the 
Grateful Dead’s Loser was 
never a particularly strong 
song to begin with. All is not 
lost, however - on other 
tracks his modus operandi 
works perfectly, as on 
Between the Cracks (co- 
written with Tom Russell), 
the aching sweep of Merle 
Haggard’s Kern River, or 
making the Beach Boy’s 
doo-wop roots that much 
more explicit with a sweet 
revamp of Surfer Girl. 

— By Tom Murray 


Kieran Kane, 
Kevin Welch & 
Fats Kaplin 


Lost John Dean 
Compass 

Anyone who has seen 
these guys live knows that 
they are consummate musi- 
cians and entertainers. That 
has not always translated to 
wax in the past. It seems on- 
ly recently that have found 
their niche. And that niche is 
spare, old-timey guitar pick- 
ing, bluesy grooves, and 
haunting lyrics about lost 
love, loneliness, and ques- 
tioning life and human na- 
ture. Over the years of play- 
ing together (all are former 
members of the Dead 
Reckoners), they seem to 
have established a true rap- 
port, and nowhere has it 
been more evident than here. 
Swapping vocal and guitar 
duties, Kevin and Kieran al- 
ternately support and outdo 
one another, all backed by 
Fats Kaplin’s restrained and 
beautiful fiddle and accordion. 
This is a mellow, yet captivat- 
ing record, their best yet. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


The Mahotella 


Queeens 
Kazet 
Marabi 

The Mahotella Queens, to- 
gether with Mahlathini, were 
considered South Africa’s 
foremost Afro-pop group, 
inventing the sound that be- 
came known as mbaquanga. 

After Mahlathini passed 
away in 1999, the Queens 
(Hilda Tloubatla, Nobesuthu 
Mbadu, and Mildred 
Mangxola) restructured the 
band. It is now stacked with 
fantastic young musicians, 
including the Malagasy ac- 
cordionist Regis Gizavo, 
who ts outstanding on this 


disc. The sound, and spirit, 


of the group remains. 


Mbaquanga is a fusion of 
traditional South African 
rhythms and vocals with R 
and B and soul. This record 
is high-spirited and joyous, 
full of danceable melodies 
accompanied by the unmis- 
takable vocals of the 
Queens, who are all well in- 
to their sixties. The title track 
is one of their greatest hits, 
redone for this disc. It’s 
great, but my favourite is 
Kade Ulelephi, which comes 
across as a cross between 
salegy, Cajun, and funk. A 
great album by a group that 
is still setting the standard 
for Afro-pop. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Jay McShann 


Hootie Blues 
Stony Plain Records 

Jay McShann’s relaxed yet 
swinging piano style on this 
album would be a great way 
to wind down the day. 
McShann is a pioneer of the 
Kansas City style, straddling 
between jazz and blues, be- 
tween stride piano and boo- 
gie woogie. His career goes 
all the way back to the 
1940s. Over the years, he 
played with Dizzy Gillespie, 
Jon Scofield, Big Joe Turner, 
T-Bone Walker, you name it. 


This album was recorded 
five years ago for CBC 
Radio’s Saturday Night 
Blues at a club in Toronto 
when McShann was a 
youthful 85. 

His vocal style is equally 
relaxed, and he can breathe 
new life into a standard like 
All of Me, and even have a 
new take on his own tunes 
such as Confessin’ the Blues. 
He even manages to put the 
blues into /’/] Catch the Sun, 
which was written by the 
usually schlocky poet Rod 
McKuen. The album also in- 


cludes a 24-minute interview 


with McShann by producer 

Holger Petersen, an add-on I 

think will become more ap- 

preciated as the years roll by. 
— By Mike Sadava 


The Ecclestons 
Release the Hounds 
Pacific/Warner Music 

Talented multi instrumen- 
talist siblings Kelt and 
Colleen Eccleston drive this 
Celtic-rock boat, but third 
wheel Greg Madill propels it 
with subtle mandolin 
throughout the likes of The 
Walls of Troy and Big Big 
World, sweet backing vocals 
and odd bouzouki interjec- 
tions. They work well to- 


gether, these three, avoiding 


the fusion pitfalls that trip up 
similar acts, creating a 
breezy, off-handed variation 
on trad Irish folk - even sass- 
ily flirting with Japanese 
motifs (Brew Glass). The 
core trio is augmented in the 
studio by bassist Hugh 
McMillan (Spirit of the 
West) and drummer Vince 
Ditrich, giving some of the 
flightier songs a bit more 
meat to them. 

— By Tom Murray 


Tim Harwill 
Pruden 
Thru The Bottom Of A 
Glass 
Harwill Music 

Tim Harwill Pruden is 
originally from the Manitoba 
Lake District but is now 
based in Alberta. Both his 
songwriting and his singing 
strongly reflect a sense of 
prairie-country roots. He’s a 
pretty good 12-string trouba- 
dour, but his strength is the 
vulnerability of his vocals. 
He has that quavery-rhyth- 
mic, high, lonely, soulful, 
somewhat strangled sound 
that Sammy Bodean dis- 
played on the best of The 
Bodeans songs. His song- 
writing is strong, too. 
Plough Boy Blues, Thru The 
Bottom Of A Glass, Finer 
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Place, Match Made In Heaven, and 
Still Singin’ are all fine examples of 
his craft. Catfish John Peterson 
adds harmony vocals and some fine 
harmonica work to a disc that tries 
to capture Pruden’s live sound and 
succeeds pretty well. 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Drew Landry & The 
Dirty Cajuns 
Tailgaten Relief & Hurricane 
Companion EP 
Independent 

Drew Landry and the Dirty 
Cajuns rip right into this EP with a 
slide-heavy guitar rocker, Grosbec 
(Game Warden Song). Landry’s 
voice and lyrics have overtones 
somewhere between The Drive By 
Truckers’ Jason Isbell and Patterson 
Hood and a more traditional French 
feel, like Balfa Toujours. Category 
Five, Salt Water & Tears and 
Shotguns And Beer, though more 
acoustic, could also come from that 
territory. It’s all dripping with a hu- 
mid, Spanish moss and beer atmos- 


phere. You can easily picture an old 


gray-wood boat sliding through 
stagnant green water. The lyrics are 
all pretty solidly on the side of the 
poor working class stiff versus a 
rich, uncaring government. If you 
want tough, contemporary, low-rent 
Southern music with feel—this is the 
real thing. There’s not one dud out of 
the eight tracks and it all benefits the 
victims of Hurricane Katrina. Real 
good. 


—By Barry Hammond. 


Digging Roots 
Seeds 
Jericho Beach Music) 

This is difficult music to define as 
the roots this duo digs encompass 
rock, blues, jazz, r&b. reggae and 
what have we missed? Self-de- 
scribed as ‘Odeimen’ or ‘heartbeat 
music’, Digging Roots is ShoShona 
Kish and Raven Kanatakia, aborigi- 
nal artists who prefer to be taken at 
face value and acknowledged for 
the sum of their multi-hued parts. 
From the reggae-inspired intro of 
Wake Up & Rise to a series of tracks 


that mark a distinguished collision 
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of blues and jazz with lyrics 
that champion earth-friendly 
and people-first causes, 
without being preachy. 
Kish’s rich vocals dovetail 
with Kanatakta’s (recalling 
Lyle Lovett at times) while 
the musical accompaniment 
— notably Kanatakta’s 
Berklee-trained acoustic gui- 
tar-playing, is rich and in- 
ventive. It’s also experimen- 
tal in its diversity, leaving 
the listener slightly dazed 
and confused at the apparent 
lack of focus, or is it 
unchecked virtuosity? 
Perhaps a Perth County 
Conspiracy of First Nations? 
Going Back is a stand-out 
blues track that turns neo- 
spiritual, while Kish’s Why 
Dont You Do Right isa 
torchy vehicle for Kish’s sul- 
try vocals. Likewise, 500 
Years O’ Blues demonstrates 
a firm grasp of blues essen- 
tials, while Mama Is A 
Revolutionary is a throw- 
back to the *60s. Memego is 
the best track on the album, 
with its reggae-flavoured 
percussion, ethereal chorus 
and spoken word. Seeds 
have been planted in fertile 
soil; let’s see what grows 
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and how it flourishes. 
— By Eric Thom 


Los de Abajo 
LDA v. The Lunatics 


Real World 

There’s a great little book 
published in 1987 called Cut 
& Mix. In it, author Dick 
Hebdige charts the trans- 
Atlantic/cross-cultural 
Caribbean/UK exchange 
that sparked the great ska re- 
vival of the late °70s and ear- 
ly ’80s. If Hebdige were to 
revise his text today he’d be 
obliged to add at least one 
chapter on ska in the Latin 
world, and Los de Abajo 
would be at the centre of that 
story. Like the best of the 2 
Tone bands, most important- 
ly The Specials, Mexico 
City’s LDA are artists with 
deep convictions who em- 
bed lyrics with political wal- 
lop inside the most disarm- 
ingly danceable tunes. The 
lunatics in question are both 
the forces they rage against, 
and the collaborators who 
rage with them — including 
Temple of Sound, Dennis 
‘Badbone’ Rollins (Jamaica 
Jazz) and, most notably, ex- 
Specials / Fun Boy Three 
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member Neville Staples. El 
manicomio esta en manos de 
los locos. Indeed. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Swingin’ Fiddles 
Take Note 
MCPS 

The Swingin’ Fiddles con- 
sists of three astonishing 
young musicians ranging in 
ages from 12 to 17, Maggie 
Adamson, Astryd Jamieson 
and Laura Lockyer from the 
Shetland area. The band had 
it is start in November of 
2003 and throughout 2004 
has had great success play- 
ing many festivals. Staying 
true to the Shetland tradi- 
tional fiddle vain, Jake Note 
is an up beat collage of tradi- 
tional and contemporary fid- 
dle tunes with piano and gui- 
tar accompaniments. 
However, as strong as their 
musical abilities are, the as- 
semblage is marred with a 
school-like production with 
each piece sounding similar 
to the last. am sure that the 
future is bright for these 
young ladies and we can 
take note that we will see 
more from them. 

— By Philip Harries 


EPR 


The McDades 


Kensington 
Hillbillys 


Bones In The Backyard 
Indie 

While Kensington Market 
in downtown Toronto is in- 
deed a hub of cultural activi- 
ty in the megalopolis, ’'m 
not certain that it has room 
enough to welcome the 
faux-country subculture. 

The Kensington Hillbillys 
show a level of ability with 
their instruments but it is un- 
fortunately diminished by 
the hokey cliché of the song- 
writing. In fact, without 
words at all this would be a 
nice little expression of mu- 
sical appreciation for an ap- 
propriated genre. Imitation 
may be the sincerest form of 
flattery but mimicking only 
serves to expose a lack of 
comprehension. 

— By Chris Martin 


The Silver Hearts 
Dear Stranger 
Banbury Park Records 
Peterborough Ontario- 
based The Silver Hearts are 
a popular live band in their 
home province. 
Instrumentally, they are an 
unusual blend of accordion, 
fiddles, piano, drums, 
Theremin and brass. Their 
sound evokes times past and 
blends together various in- 
fluences including western 
roots, tin-pan-alley, blues 
and ragtime. There’s a pleas- 
ing, easy-going rambuc- 
tiousness to their sound 
that’s quite appealing. I bet 
their live show is a lot of fun. 
On this recording, however, 
there’s a couple of weak 
spots. One is the material, 
which often fails to inspire. 
The other is the singing, 
which is not entirely con- 
vincing. The whole thing 
was put together inside two 


days, which probably helped 


capture the spontaneity of 
the live show, but didn’t al- 
low for the time to polish the 
recording into something 
more appealing. 


— By Tim Readman 


Josh Rouse 
Subtitulo 
Nettwerk 

Josh Rouse has earned a 
reputation for having a 
1970’s-influenced mellow 
sound, as found on his previ- 
ous releases, 1972 and 
Nashville. This new album 
follows a similar format with 
a lot of cool, intimately 
recorded vocals and sparse, 
mainly acoustic instrumenta- 
tion. He’s now moved to 
Spain and there’s a few obvi- 
ous influences of his adopted 
country in the sounds on of- 
fer here. The music is very 
low key, unassuming and 
quite romantic. I was re- 
minded in places of Badly 
Drawn Boy (the singer, not 
the Viz comic character). It 
is whimsical yet never flim- 
sy, relaxed but never sub- 
dued, smooth but never sick- 
ly. This is an engaging 
recording that has that magic 
“grow on you’ quality I wish 
I heard more often. You 
know, this boy could be the 
Nick Drake of the noughties. 

— By Tim Readman 


The McDades 
Bloom 
Free Radio Records 

If the sound of weedly- 
deedly Celtic music drives 
you insane, perhaps you 
should try a listen to The 
McDades latest. Bloom is a 
highly successful effort at the 
oft-attempted fusion of world 
cultures through music. 

We have all heard the 
McDade name enough to 
know that the mix of family 


and friends are some of the 


most accomplished world- 
class players. With experi- 
ence and experimentation, 
though, they are also becom- 
ing world-class composers. 
The few borrowed tunes of 
tradition and modern are well 
crafted and presented but the 
original compositions are the 
pieces to behold. 

It is not enough to pay trib- 
ute to history. This music will 
only flourish if added to by 
each successive generation. 
Blooms anod to that need. 
And the percussion is killer! 

— By Chris Martin 


Old Man 


Luedecke 


Hinterland 
Black Hen 


Great advice from OML — 
“Discard your store-bought 


realities, don’t let them take 


New CD by Canadas irreverent folk-pop quintet (formerly das macht Show!) 


DUST POETS 
© ee) “Town 


the joy that you make on 
your own’. That pretty much 
sets the tone for this CD. 
Folk-wise lyrics, solid 
thumpin’ straight ahead ban- 
jo pluckin’ and not the 
slightest trace of big-box in- 
fluence anywhere. Chris 
Luedecke spent some time 
in Vancouver where he 
graced the stage of my regu- 
lar Thursday night show at 
the Montmartre Café. Right 
away, we knew we had 
something special — and we 
weren't alone. Pretty soon, 
Black Hen Records had 
signed Chris and got him in- 
to the studio to knock out 
this wonderful collection of 
songs. It all goes to show 
that if you really have some- 
thing to say, and if it comes 
right from the heart, then 


that counts for everything. 


‘fine purveyors of polished country- folk- pc 


- Pete Gow, Americana UK 


‘impeccable songwriting, tremendous musicianship’ 
John Kendle, Uptown Magazine 


Distributed by 
Festival Distribution 


www.dustpoets.com 


"a potent distillation of of First Nations rhythms 
and chants with that high, lonesome Northern _ 
Canadian country-folk sound” ~ : 

Stuart Derdeyn - the Province 


is no 


. 
ical worlds w 
art napoleon’s 
latest alouUM MAIN/OSIKARMALN 


available at www.pacificmusic.net 


DUST POETS. 4, ss 


Lovesicks 


record | NCS 


This is a refreshing change 
from whiney singer-song- 
writers and overproduced 
studio fodder. Like a good 
beer it refreshes, and, after 
awhile, makes you feel 
slightly giddy. A winner. 


— By Tim Readman 


JW Jones Band 
Kissing in 29 Days 
Northern Blues 

Four albums on, JW Jones 
& Co. continue to break new 
ground in the swing blues 
camp. And, although 29 
Days takes a few songs to 
get going, patience is repaid 
with All My Money — asu- 
per-slick walk on the West 
Side with a wall of carefully- 
crafted horn arrangements 
and JW’s tasty guitar stings, 
recalling the strains of his 
idols, T-Bone Walker and 


ANNE SCHAEFER 


www.anneschaefer.com 


ROADHOUSE 
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Albert King. / Don't Want To 
Hear continues the groove, 
with JW’s vocals taking cen- 
tre stage, bolstered by his 
Wind Chill Factor horns and 
the sturdy acoustic bass of 
Nathan Morris and drums of 
Artie Makris. And if you 
wondered how the young 
JW was progressing as a gui- 
tarist, you need look no fur- 
ther than Games for some 
mind-numbing note bar- 
rages, coupled with funked 
up horns and some greasy 
organ from Geoff Daye. 
David “Fathead” Newman 
guests on tenor sax on the 
rapid-fire Parasomnia but 
the choicest of cuts include 
Standing In Line — a road- 
house-flavoured track loy- 
ingly dedicated to JW’s 
brother Gabe, and No Love, 


both originals. JW has called 
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this his “raise the bar” record 
and he has succeeded. His 
vocals remain a soft spot but 
the fervent ’50s furor surround- 
ing this well-thought-out, skin- 
tight music delivers on a level 
of excitement that more than 
ranscends nostalgia. 
—By Eic Thom 


Cesaria Evora 
Rogamar 
Lusafrica 

For a woman who became 
famous for the “saudade”’, a 
mournful ballad, Cesaria 
Evora has produced a sur- 
prisingly upbeat record. 
Rogamar is heavy on the co- 
ladeiras, a cousin to the 
Brazilian samba. It’s also 
heavy on the strings, lending 
a very European touch to the 
songs. Indeed, Tiche sounds 


positively Edith Piaf-esque, 


Mayfly Days 


The debut CD from 
Yukon singer-songwriter 
Natalie Edelson. 
www.sonicbids.com/natalieedelson 


www.cdbaby.com/cd/edelson 


nedelson@hotmail.com 


12 Easv Pieces 


“compellingly modern music about 
very modern realities ... an artist in 
full possession of unique qualities: 

An exceptional voice, a poet's eye, 


ANNE SCHAEFER 


a courageous heart, and a damn 


fine set of guitar-picking fingers.” 


Greg Quill - Toronto Star 


“... hits the mark with her first 


album... 


a special artist... 


a brilliant recording... Jazz Folk of a 


unique level... a complete 


musician.” 


Alain Brunet - La Presse 


www.RoadHouseRecords.ca 
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were it not for the subtle 
dance rhythm underlying. 
Her voice is as good as ever, 
but lacking some of the pas- 
sion that made earlier 
records haunting. Or maybe 
it’s just that she sounds hap- 
pier than in the past. 
Regardless, even with the 
fine music, and the excellent 
duet with Ismael Lo, this al- 
bum is missing some of the 
substance that made her a 
star in the nineties. Still rec- 
ommended for fans of that 
Cape Verde sound, but make 
sure to check out some of 
her earlier work. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Nuru Kane 
Sigil 
World Music Network 

Sigil is the first internation- 
al record for Senegal-born 
Nuru Kane. But really, it’s 
the work of his Paris-based 
group, Bayefall Gnawa. 
Bayefall Gnawa plays a very 
interesting and eclectic 
blend of Central and West 
African musics. Imagine the 
gravelly vocal ballads of 
Youssou N’ Dour, the trance- 
dance of Gnawa, Malian 
guitar picking, unbelievably 
beautiful oud playing. It’s all 
here on this one album, 
padded out with accordion 
and fiddle provided by the 
Scottish producer. In an era 
where most internationally 
successful African artists are 
either staunchly traditional 
or very technological, Nuru 
Kane and Bayefall Gnawa 
have produced a wonderful- 
ly fresh and acoustic record- 
ing. Highly listenable and 
recommended. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Dundeel 
Simple and Real 


Independent 


Close harmonies and skill- 


fully blended vocal arrange- 
ments are the strength of this 
West Coast, two-couple 
group: Ted and Katie 
Shumaker and Penny and 
Ted Ritchie. On this debut 
disc they run through some 
traditional numbers like a 
Blackbird medley, Billy Boy, 
and Leadbelly’s Goodnight 
Irene, the singing of which 
around a campfire got them 
started. The group also 
writes a few decent origi- 
nals, the best of which are 
Come Back and Billy Frye. 
It’s a disc for those who like 
a smooth, middle-of-the- 
road, family-oriented sound. 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Patty Loveless 
Dreamin’ my Dreams 
Sony BMG 

Dreaming my Dreams 
charts a path down an old 
country road. It’s a solid 
bluegrass-laden country col- 
lection, rich with emotion 
and wonderful imagery and 
nothing short of refreshing. 
Here she unites with an en- 
semble of such talented 
friends as Albert Lee and 
Stuart Duncan to play 
Richard Thompson’s Keep 
Your Distance. Or, she duets 
with a brilliant banjo in- 
duced version of Never 
Ending Song of Love with 
Dwight Yoakam. 

Allin all, Dreaming my 
Dreams is well produced, in- 
strumentally and lyrically 
strong with wonderful blue- 
grass overtones that would 
make even Bill Munro 
smile. 

— By Philip Harries 


Guy Davis 

Skunkmello 

Red House Records) 
Fifty-four-year-old Guy 

Davis has worn the mantle 

of updating rural blues for 
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the modern masses but this 
release takes full advantage 
of his chameleonic bag of 
tricks to move closer to a 
full-fledged modern blues- 
man. This he achieves 
through the use of his out- 
standing band, including no- 
tables as Mark Naftalin 
(Paul Butterfield), T-Bone 
Wolk , John Platania (Van 
Morrison), who also pro- 
duces. Skunkmello offers a 
grab-bag of blues styles that 
moves Davis further along 
from his acoustic, pre-WW 
II sounds, serving up a stir- 
ring collection that high- 
lights the distinctive sounds 
of banjo, accordion, organ, 
mandolin, harmonica and 
electric guitar, blending 
Chicago blues to acoustic 
Delta blues and everything- 
in-between. His six-plus- 
minute rendition of Jimmy 
Oden’s Going Down Slow is 
a bona fide head-snapper 
(with thanks to the lead gui- 
tar of Nerak Roth Patterson) 
while the intimate, self- 
penned Blackberry Ramble 
(which has nothing to do 
with wireless communica- 
tion!) simmers in a more fa- 
miliar vein. Davis marks the 
passing of Wilson Pickett 
with a touching paean in 
Blues In The Midnight Hour. 
Skunkmello’s Dance of the 
Chickens is an uplifting 
stomp that underlines how 
his marriage of traditional 
blues to new sounds shows 
the way to a bold future to 
the blues. 

— By Eric Thom 


Sue Foley 
New Used Car 
Justin Time) 

There are two Sue Foleys: 
one champions and channels 
the traditional sounds of 
Memphis Minnie while the 
other assaults her blues in a 


decidedly rock-focused vein. 


While the one approach un- 
derlines an aura of inno- 
cence and vulnerability, the 
other contrasts the qualities 
of confidence and sensuality. 
On this, her tenth release, 
Foley gets down and dirty 
and, unlike the awkward 
Change, further distances 
her from her softer side. 
That’s the good news. But. 
while her aggressive guitar 
and spectacular tone speaks 
volumes for her potential, 
her vocals remain her 
Achilles heel, dragging 
down the best compositions 
and hampering her progress 
in more legitimate blues cir- 
cles. Still, self-penned songs 
like Absolution and the 
equally powerful Mother po- 
sition her well-forward in 
the pantheon of menacing 
Telecaster-slingers. When 
Foley turns up the heat, and 
she surely can, her seasoned 
band kicks into overdrive 


and her overly forlorn- 


sounding vocals become less 
of a load. The title track is 
one dynamic jumping-off 
point, energy-wise, but when 
things slow down, they real- 
ly slow down, despite the 
fine musicianship of her 
strong touring band. New or 
used, this car runs better than 
mine does. 

— By Eric Thom 


Etta James 
All the Way 
RCA Victor 

In the mid-60s, Etta 
James’, then manager, 
Leonard Chess, was per- 
plexed to see Aretha 
Franklin doing so famously 
while his powerhouse bad 
girl was barely making a 
dent in the public eye. He 
took the creative reins, steer- 
ing her towards a more con- 
temporary brand of material 
and the rest is history. This 
album is a curious collection 
of songs from a wide variety 


of American pop songwrit- 


ers in an attempt to reinter- 
pret the contemporary, but 
overall, this package suffers 
without Leonard’s direction. 
Any Etta James recording is 
cause for celebration and, 
still very much in control of 
her commanding voice, 
there are always outstanding 
tracks to be found. She bites 
into such diverse fare as 
Mick Hucknall’s Holding 
Back The Years and makes it 
her own; Lennon’s /magine, 
tired as it is, gets Etta-sized 
as does James Brown’s It’s A 
Man’s Man’s Man’s World, 
despite the irony of the lyric 
and the juxtaposition of 
strings and Spanish guitar to 
its funky original self. Even 
Prince’s Purple Rain falls 
down like silver in her care. 
Yet, there are songs that just 
don’t fly and a too-strong el- 


ement of ‘adult contempo- 
rary, underlined by its too- 
slick production overall, per- 
meates the bulk of this proj- 
ect. This, coupled with songs 
that just don’t sit well on the 
same shelf, makes it a pale 
imitation of the Etta we 
know she can be. 

— By Eric Thom 


Camille 
LeFil 
Narada 

This is the second album 
released by French vocalist 
Camille. Although it is just 
being distributed to North 
Americans by Narada, it was 
released in France in 2005, 
where it was received by 
rapturous reviews and 
picked up several prestigious 
awards. She does have a fine 


voice, clear and light. Her 


recordings 


skills as a lyricist and com- 
poser (she wrote all the 
songs on the album) are also 
beyond reproach. The issue 
is with what she chooses to 
compose with. The record is 
almost entirely a cappella, 
with Camille and Martin 
Gamet providing vocal over- 
dubs and “human beatbox- 
ing”. She has been compared 
to Bjork (who experimented 
with the style somewhat un- 
successfully) and Zap 
Mama, who employ the 
African traditions of a cap- 
pella. This hovers somewhat 
in-between those two. Less 
extreme and ambient than 
Bjork, Camille does use 
some of the rhythm and 
melody of the more tradi- 
tional styles in her gurgles 
and whoops. However, 


Sweet Honey in the Rock 


charlie sohmer 


www.glowinghearts.com 


Root Cellar Records 


www.RootCellarRecords.ca 


Ken Hamm 

Joanna Finch 
Theo Massop 
Andrea Smith 


Smiling Jack Smith 


Matt Andersen, 


Young 


Reserve tickets on-line or 


this isn’t. A record like this 
transcends the question of 
being good or bad, and be- 
comes more a matter of per- 
sonal preference. If you enjoy 
vocal experimentation, this is 
a fine example. If not, this 
will not make you a convert. 


— By Shawna Biamonte 


The Strawbs 
Painted Sky 
Witchwood Media 

The Strawbs have endured 
despite countless personnel 
changes over almost four 
decades. The secret to their 
longevity lies in their ability 
to reinvent much of the mu- 
sic they made famous in the 
late °60s and early *70s, re- 
working classic tracks 
around David Cousins’ 
inimitable lead vocals and 


the guitar skills of long-time 
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Strawb Dave Lambert and 
the recently returned Chas 
Cronk. What was progres- 
sive then remains more than 
current-sounding, if not es- 
sential, today as evidenced 
across these nine tracks, 
recorded live-in-the-studio. 
All but two are Strawbs’ 
standards, rearranged to 
maximum effect to capital- 
ize on Lambert’s propulsive 
acoustic guitar style, Cronk’s 
inventive rhythm, Cousins’ 
olde-school, hypnotic voice 
and their collective, haunting 
harmonies. If you’ ve wit- 
nessed the current configura- 
tion live, this is a fair repre- 
sentation of their show. If 
you haven’t checked in with 
the Strawbs since their earli- 
er heyday, you owe yourself 
this intoxicating re-acquain- 


tance. Benedictus will tell 


’ 


jstunning harmonie 
warmth and 


passion. 


/ 


, Buy it online ati 
www.twotallwomen.ca 


Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival 
August 10 — 13, 2006 


is,Bob Snider, House of Doc, 


Vishten, Joel Plaskett, and more. 
Dance, Vocal, Gospel singing, Oral History, Percussion, 


Fiddlers, and Youth Freestyle Guitar 


workshops. 


Festival Pass $95, Youth/Student Festival Pass $44 
Please check our web site for more information on ticket pricing. 


by phone at (902) 634-3180 


info @folkharbour.com 


www.folkharbour.com 
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you, in 3:50 or less, that the 
Strawbs are as indispensable 
now as ever before. 


— By Eric Thom 


Les Batinses 
Eaux-de-Vies 
Les Disques Seppuku 

Recorded live in concert in 
Quebec City, six-member 
Les Batinses’ fifth album 
continues on their path of 
modernising traditional 
Quebecois songs with a sky- 
is-the-limit attitude toward 
possible rhythms and 
arrangements. Ska, afrobeat, 
swing, rock, latin, lounge, 
klezmir —all these styles and 
more are represented here. 
Reels played on saxophone 
and wa-wa-pedal bouzouki 
sound groovy. So, should 
one classify this under 
world-beat or traditional or 
rock? Who cares! Les 
Batinses revitalize 
Quebecois folk songs to 
make them appeal to a larger 
audience. Instead of isolat- 
ing and trying to preserve 
the purity of the tradition, 
they broaden it and mix it to 
create a very international, 
dialectic sound. With reams 


of Quebecois trad bands that 
exist around the province, 
Les Batinses stand out. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Art Turner 
Sonora 
Redtail Records 

From delicate self penned 
Celtic airs to embolden and 
darkly grooving tunes, Art 
Turner’s latest offering de- 
livers music for those sitting 
back and relaxing or delving 
into his rich world of instru- 
mental guitar compositions. 

These 13 easy listening 
tracks glide over you with 
the winged accompaniment 
of Michael Manring on fret- 
less bass and tasteful visits by 
some of Canada’s finest 
acoustic instrumentalists on 
violin, cello, viola, and fiddle. 

Most of the tunes are 
vamping explorations of the 
variety of open tunings em- 
ployed to good effect by Art 
however I did miss the 
prevalence of strong 
melodies such as I found on 
the sonically similar Shifting 
Sands by Tony McManus 
and Alain Genty. I suppose 


Turner’s compositions could 


Muireann Nic Amhlaoibh 
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be described as very much 
modal or mood driven as ap- 
posed to traditional-tune de- 
rived as is very much the 
case with the McManus and 
Genty album. 

Like any calming vista 
there is always more than 
meets the eye with deeper 
observation and this is where 
Sonora holds up and like a 
weary traveller the listener 
can let Art’s landscapes drift 
past the window or stop the 
bus and ramble within the 
music’s forested riches. 


— By David MacDonald 


Janet Russell 
Gathering the 
Fragments 
Harbourtown Records 

This is Russell’s debut 
recording from the 1980's 
now available on CD for the 
first time. She is a Scottish 
singer with a strong connec- 
tion to traditional song and 
music but adds a contempo- 
rary twist. Her guitar and 
voice are joined by fiddle 
from Tom McConville and 
Paul Stevens, with backing 
vocals from Mary 
MacMaster, Sally Barker, 
Nick Keir and Jack Evans. 
There’s a variety of styles 
and a lot of emotional 
weight to the material here. 
A stand-out example of that 
is Jim Woodland's 
Sanctuary, which tells the 
story of one woman's experi- 
ence of the mid-80s UK 
Miners Strike. All in all, this 
is a challenging collection. | 
wasn’t entirely sold on her 
voice and the way she 
swoops in and out of her 
falsetto range but once I got 
used to it I started to like it 
more. If you have the old 
worn-out cassette, replace it 
with this one; if not try and 
check it out. 

— By Tim Readman 


Muireann Nic 
Ambhlaoibh 
Daybreak 


Compass records 


Muireann Nic Amhlaoibh, 
as I’m sure all those of you 
who are paying proper atten- 
tion already know, is Danui’s 
singer flautist and whistle 
player. She is accompanied 
on this recording by a great 
line-up including Oisin 
McAuley, John Doyle, 
Gerry O’ Beirne, Shane 
McGowan, Eamonn 
Doorley, Tony Byrne, Julie 
Fowlis and Billy Mag 
Fhloinn. The music is lilting 
and lyrical and very solidly 
arranged. Her voice is 
breathy and clear and totally 
natural. She has the ability to 
sing with a degree of vocal 
ornamentation that others 
have attempted and fallen 
foul of. She, however, 
skates over the musical ac- 
companiment with elaborate 
grace and purpose. Her star 
is gong to be shining very 
brightly once this collection 
gets into enough hands and 
into the ears of the folk mu- 
sic audience. Go get it. 


— By Tim Readman 


Lizzie West 
I Pledge Allegiance to 
Myself 


Appleseed Recordings 


What an interesting 
voice! Traces of the untamed 
craziness of Melanie and the 
sweet timbre of Natalie 
Merchant are found in the 
unique voice of Lizzie West. 
After Warner Brothers 
wouldn’t let her release the 
song 19 Miles to Baghdad, 
she joined Appleseed 
Records, a company dedicat- 
ed to social justice rather 
than cash. A cover of 
Marley’s Get Up, Stand Up 
becomes new, sounding as 
though it was written to de- 
scribe current political up- 
heaval, and her originals 


touch on a nice range of sub- 


ject matter — from spirituali- 


ty to seduction to break-ups 
to war. Lyrics are down-to- 
earth without being boring. 
This album has turned me 
into a fan - the vast range of 
emotions expressed in her 
songs and her passionate de- 
livery make it clear that 
Lizzie West is the real thing. 
— By Mary Beth Carty 


The Town Pants 
Weight of Words 
Savage Pants Productions 

The Town Pants are ad- 
mirable for writing their own 
songs instead of just cover- 
ing Whiskey in the Jar, but 
did they have to write 10 
more songs that sound exact- 
ly the same? The uniformity 
of rhythm, forced happiness, 
and lyrical shallowness are 
points of annoyance here. 
But does it really matter 
what he’s saying as long as 
he mentions whiskey and 
someone picks mandolin in 
the background? It’s not that 
I dislike Irish pub music, I’m 
a big Pogues fan — but Shane 
McGowan is an ocean 
where depth of character is 
concerned compared to 
Dave Keogh. The Town 


Pants are excellent players, 


but perhaps more appropri- 


ate to see live during beer 
slinging happy-hours than to 
listen to on CD. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Reynardine 
The Hares Dream 
Claddagh Independent 

One of my pet peeves 
about many folk groups is 
that their choice of material 
is so obvious and provokes 
the response, “Oh not that 
old chestnut again”. 
Reynardine have versions on 
The Hares Dream of well- 
worn classics such as the ti- 
tle track, The Roving Sea 
Captain and The January 
Man, and so my hopes 
weren t high as I began lis- 
tening. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find their playing 
and singing to be satisfying 
and thoughtful in spite of the 


lack of anything particularly 


new in their repertoire. 
There’s an engaging simplic- 
ity and a real warmth in the 
way they put the material 
across that I enjoyed. I hope 
to hear more — perhaps with a 
few selections from outside 
the proverbial box next time. 


— By Tim Readman 


P:ano 
Ghost Pirates Without 
Heads 


Mint Records 


Mint is home to some of 
Canada’s finest musicians, 
folk and otherwise: The 
Buttless Chaps, Neko Case, 
Carolyn Mark, and The New 
Pornographers, to name a 
few. And while most of the 
Mint artists resist pigeonhol- 
ing, P:ano are perhaps the 
most resistant. Ghost 

Pirates’ reliance on 


acoustic instruments isn’t 


OR 
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enough to make the group 
“folk” musicians, but neither 
does it make them “rock”. 
Their songs evoke church 


hymns, Jonathan Richman, 


the English popular music of 


the early 20th century, a 
ukulele-driven Belle and 
Sebastian, and so much 
more, often within the space 
of a chorus or two. 
Personally, I think of their 
music as faux natf—oblique 
and sometimes childlike 
lyrics, playfully eclectic in- 
strumentation, and a tenden- 
cy to get a bit cute for their 
own good at times. Mostly it 
works. Go Tell It On the 
Mountain works well: en- 
semble singing with a sim- 
ple bedrock of drum, percus- 
sion, and accordion. T. 
Hatch says, * ‘round ev’ ry 
corner;’’, hammered out on 


the aforementioned ukulele 


IN 


www. cKhua.com 


Natch’l Blues 
SATURDAY 3-5PM 


LUE 


and what may be bassoon, 
melodica, and bass drum, is 
irresistibly catchy. Pop hits 
they ain’t, but P:ano’s songs 
do have a way of worming 
into your brain. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Buddy Guy 
Bring ’em In 
Silvertone 

Although you can’t always 
get what you want from 
Buddy Guy, Sweet Tea 
proved he’s still got it in him 
and Bring ’em Jn underlines 
his unflagging vitality. Less 
raw blues than Tea’s heady 
brew, this release is steeped 
in soul and R&B with covers 
of Curtis Mayfield, Otis 
Redding and Steve Cropper. 
Guests like Carlos Santana, 
Keith Richards and Robert 
Randolph either blur Guy’s 


vision or add a contempo- 
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rary touch, depending on 
your point-of-view. Yet 
there’s no denying Guy’s 
muscular guitar sound, espe- 
cially on cuts like his own 
Cut You Loose — wherein he 
applies full thrusters and gets 
positively stratospheric, dis- 
tancing himself from the 
commonplace, as he always 
does. The guest-star thing 
tends to cheapen the artist 
sometimes, given his accom- 
plishments, but there’s plen- 
ty of Buddy Guy to go 
around without losing any 
luster. Bring ’em In will do 
exactly that, unless you're 
there already. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wil 
Both Hands 
EMI 

Wil, aka William 
Mimnaugh, is cutting his 
own niche in the folk-rock 
bedpost with his debut al- 
bum Both Hands. Wil, a 
two-piece band with drum- 
mer Patrick Steward. have 
developed a cult like follow- 
ing with raw and ferocious 
live performances. It’s hard 
to believe that one acoustic 
guitar, and at times one 
drummer, could generate 


such fervour among its audi- 


ence. Wil’s hands are con- 
stantly a blur and by the end 
of each song is usually only 
left with a few strings, hence 
his website name 
www.ibreakstrings.com. It 
is a daunting task to capture 
this energy on a CD, but 
Both Hands is raw witha 
smattering of this intensity. 
The songs are edgy and re- 
flective like the song Mama. 
Thunder, the remix of the al- 
bum’s self-titled track, 
somewhat captures the live 
passion, which Wil exudes. 
— By Philip Harries 


Art Napoleon 
Miyoskamin 
Independent 

Art Napoleon is an odd 
duck. He’s been a bureau- 
crat, a teacher, a chief, a tele- 
vision producer and is a ter- 
rific singer song-writer. He 
was exposed to the tradition- 
al ways of the Saulteaux 
Cree as he was raised by his 
grandparents in Northeastern 
BC and he has journeyed as 
an adult, sampling the won- 
ders the white world has 
brought us all. 

He straddles both worlds 
and his music showcases it. 
Miyoskamin, which is a Cree 
term for early springtime, is 


recordinge 


a lovely mixture of tradition- 
tinged songs sung and chant- 
ed in Cree, and roots-coun- 
try-influenced tales of con- 
temporary native life sung in 
English. Art brings a hopeful 
observer’s and teacher’s eye 
to all he sees around him. 
He’s funny — he loves his 
bannock and the woman 
who can make it properly. 
He sees the injustice without 
hopelessness and he sees the 
beauty and mysticism of the 
world without being naive. 

This is Art’s second album, 
too long in coming. He has 
assembled a great group of 
BC musicians including 
Sandy Scofield, Calvin 
Cairns on fiddle, Ken Hamm 
on slide guitar, and Zak 
Cohen on guitars and man- 
dolin. A noble and fun effort, 
and in the end, the world is 
instantly a better place for 
having Art Napoleon’s mu- 
sic a part of it. 

— By les siemieiuk 


Dan McKinnon 
Fields of Dreams and 
Glory 
Independant 

If you’ ve ever been to the 
Halifax Farmer’s Market, 
you’ ve seen him nestled in 
by the ramp, eyes closed, 
mouth smiling, this fine fin- 
ger-picker with the golden 
voice (often compared to 
Stan Rogers but with more 
heart than grit). Dan’s story- 
telling skills are at their 
finest on this Paul Mills pro- 
duced disc — in Many Miles 
To Go he’s a young soldier 
lying about his age, in Kith 
and Kin, a Canada-bound 
war bride. He will touch the 
heart with the perfectly 
sweet The Same Pillow and 
put a smile on your face with 
the swingin’ This Side of the 
Sod. Dan makes Archie 
Fisher’s Border River and 


Everyman's Heart his own, 
does an a cappella cover of 
New Brunswicker Jim 
Stewart’s The Ballad of the 
Simple Sailor, and finds in- 
spiration from Nic Jones’ 
version of Rose of Allendale. 
Dan McKinnon puts so 
much heart and soul into his 
music that listening to him, 
be it live or on cd, is a heal- 
ing experience. 


— By Mary Beth Carty 


Darol Anger’s 
Republic Of 
Strings 


Generation Nation 


Compass 


Featuring the prodigious 
talents of Anger on violin 
and Scott Nygaard on guitar, 
this multi-generational act 
blurs the boundaries be- 
tween world, classical, rock 
and jazz music. I was at once 
reminded of the recent 
recordings of The Wayfaring 
Strangers and at the same 
time taken back to those hal- 
cyon days of the original 
Mahavishnu Orchestra with 
Jerry Goodman on violin. 
Two of the younger musi- 
cians really shine here; 


Rushad Eggleston on cello 
and Brittany Haas on five- 
string fiddle. This is com- 
plex, carefully arranged mu- 
sic with lots of room for vir- 
tuosos playing and self ex- 
pression. It is not the sort of 
thing you’d want to put on as 
background music while you 
do the dishes. You’d proba- 
bly end up with your hands 
in a sink full of cold water. 
No, this demands your atten- 
tion and rewards close lis- 
tening. It’s intricate and in- 
tense; so shut up, sit back, 
close your eyes and give it a 
good listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


Rich Hope and His 


Evil Doers 
Rich Hope and His Evil 
Doers 
Maximum Music 

Rich Hope, an Alberta 
prairie boy with his guitar in 
one hand and a snowboard 
in the other headed west- 
ward to Vancouver a dozen 
years ago to seek snow and 
find his mojo. His journey 
has been long and hard, but 
with his second release, self- 
titled Rich Hope and His 
Evil Doers captures the pain 


and pleasure of a young soul 
well traveled. Like his expe- 
riences his voice and guitar 
playing are raw with edge 
and aspiration. The album 
kicks out the gates with a 
high-energy bluesy-romp 
Shake This Joint Around and 
like a great ski run is filled 
with many gnarly moments. 
But this ride isn't all about 
speed and thrill, it has many 
raw and honest turns remi- 
niscent of early Dylan. 

Hope sings of overcoming 
addiction in Pain and 
Strength, lost loves as in 
Love and Death or Trailer 
Girl, and a Jack Kerouac in- 
spired life on the road song 
as a hobo in Box Car. This 
ride ends with Rich Hope 
and His Evil Doers scratch- 
ing their backs with an ex- 
cellent version of the Rolling 
Stones’ Stray Cat Blues. All 


in all, Hope may still be 
searching for the best snow, 
but he has definitely found 
his mojo, and it’s working! 


— By Philip Harries 


Gadji-Gadjo 
Gadji-Gadjo 
Les Productions Manges-ta-main 
Gadji-Gadjo are a pretty 
hot klezmer sextet from 
Quebec with a lineup that in- 
cludes guitar, accordion, 
bass, percussion, clarinet, 
and violin. Their music bears 
a strong gypsy influence, as 
on the traditional 
Kavadorsko Horo and 
Danse Tzigane. My one crit- 
icism of the disc is that it 
doesn’t include any vocal 
pieces and consequently 
starts sounding a bit the 
same over the hour-long 
recording. Of course, some- 


one once told me (about 


recordinc S 


Irish traditional music, but 
I’m going to apply it to 
klezmer too) that’s how you 
know it’s klezmer and not 
Inuit hip-hop. Still. Would a 
song or two hurt? And did 
we really need another Hava 
Nagila, no matter how nice- 
ly done? Promising, but ulti- 
mately falls a bit flat. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Diana Jones 
My Remembrance Of You 
NewSong Recordings 

Adopted as a child and 
raised in New York, Diana 
Jones was reunited with her 
birth family and the music 
that moved her in Eastern 
Tennessee, after already hav- 
ing honed her craft in the 
Austin, Texas music scene. 
Though hype has compared 
her to Emily Dickinson, her 


predecessors are more like 
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Gillian Welch or Freakwater. 
Jones has a fine and distinc- 
tive-honeyed country voice 
and her solid songwriting 
talents make a firm founda- 
tion of support for her multi- 
instrumentalist musical iden- 
tity: vocals, guitar, man- 
dolin, and fiddle. It’s an ex- 
cellent recording that should 
widen her circle of fans. 
Duke Levine, Jay Ungar, 
and Ferron add their own 
musical touches to the disc. 
Nice stuff. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Ron Hynes 
Ron Hynes 
Borealis 

Fourteen songs from the 
pen of one of Canada’s most 
respected songwriters. 
About three years ago 
Newfoundlander Ron Hynes 
went through treatment for 


2006 


his addictions and eleven of 
these songs date from be- 
tween then and now. A cou- 
ple of them are a direct result 
of that experience; Dry and 
My Name Is Nobody, and 
they both communicate the 
pain and personal suffering 
endemic to the detoxifica- 
tion process. The other three 
are older songs, reworked 
for this collection. 
Stylistically, it’s acoustic- 
country-tinged balladry, in 
the main. Lyrically, they fo- 
cus in on storytelling, with 
each song having a cinemat- 
ic quality, that brings the 
characters, and the situations 
they find themselves in, to 
life. Instrumentally, there’s 
some great playing. A couple 
of highlights are the steel 
guitar on Sorry Lori and the 
dobro on Movie Scene. 


Emotionally, this is powerful 
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stuff. There’s a rawness and 
immediacy to what is being 
expressed that evokes empa- 
thy and engagement in the 
listener. A real treat for all 
but the faint of heart. 

— By Tim Readman 


Dr. John 
Right Place, Right Time 
Skinji Brim/Hyena Records 
Recorded live at Tipitina’s 
during Mardi Gras in 1989, 
Right Place, Right Time is 
the second disc in the series 
of The Rebennack 
Chronicles, taken from The 
Doctor’s own meticulously 
archived and annotated tapes 
from the last twenty years of 
his live gigs. There’s nothing 
new or radical here, just the 
good Doctor rocking 
through his back catalogue 
with a crack band for an en- 
thusiastic crowd. If you can’t 
get enough of Mac’s smoky, 
syrupy voice and horn-driv- 
en, bass and second-line 
drum-propelled New 
Orleans funk, you can do a 
lot worse than this collec- 
tion. The re-mastering is 
clear but warm and you get a 
little of his jive-poetry, 
stream-of-consciousness 
crowd patter to boot. Put on 


your beads, tilt a few beers, 
and enjoy getting down in 
the sweaty, summer sun! 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Valley Youth 


Fiddlers 
Clear day, Fly Away 


Independent 


You might not know this, 
but there’s a fiddle revival 
happening in BC. The work 
of the province’s fiddle 
teachers has encouraged 
hundreds of children to take 
up the instrument. The town 
of Smithers in BC’s beauti- 
ful Bulkley Valley has be- 
come one of the epicentres 
of this fiddle-mania. This 
time the teachers in question 
are Oliver Schroer, Daniel 
Lapp and Gordon Stobbe, 
who first ventured up there 
to teach at a fiddle camp and 
have become an integral part 
of this fantastic musical 
community. There are tradi- 
tional fiddle tunes, originals 
written by group members 
and compositions by major 
Canadian fiddle composers 
in this collection which is 
expertly produced by 
Schroer. As well as the fid- 


dle, the locals weigh in with 


Pavlo 


recor dinge 


accompaniment on a whole 
range of instruments includ- 
ing accordion, banjo, guitar, 
drums and bass. As Dugg 
Simpson of the Vancouver 
Folk Festival said, “This is 
the real deal. Folk music cre- 
ated and sustained in a way 
we tend to think of as hap- 
pening only in other parts of 
the world, in other times.” 

— By Tim Readman 


Michael Joseph & 


The Ridges 
Taraba 
Indie NBOO18 

Much like Alan Parsons 
before him, Michael Joseph 
is the mind behind the hired 
guns. The Ridges are a vari- 
ety of talents from the 
Edmonton, Alberta music 
scene, many of whom have 
emerging and successful ca- 
reers of their own. 

Taraba, while not entirely 
thematic, is certainly cohe- 
sive. Joseph has gracefully 
combined original and exist- 
ing poetry with musical ex- 
pressions that suit and em- 
bellish. Specifically, the 
voices of Darren McKague 
and Kelly Alanna personify 
beautifully the characters 
and moods that slip from 


song to song in an almost 


mystical journey. 

At first listen this disc al- 
most passed right by me. It is 
worth a bit of deeper attention. 

— By Chris Martin 


Pavlo 
Irresisitible 
Independent 

Pavlo once again fuses the 
romantic leanings of Latin 
and Greek rhythms consis- 
tent with the trademark 
sound he set five albums ear- 
lier, while his latest offering 
has the added dimension of 
guest vocalists. Jesse Cooke 
pleased the retailers with his 
Crowded House cover a few 
years ago and there seems to 
be an acknowledgement of 
that bar here, though Pavlo is 
listed as co-writer on all the 
credits. One such track that 
stands out is /f Only This 
Song Could Be Heard with 
lead vocalist Damhnait 
Doyle. The three-and-a-half 
minute duration of this track 
seems to explicitly beg for 
airplay; partly because its 
catchy in that AM radio 
sense. The chorus is de- 
signed thus: “This could be 
the greatest song in the world. .if 
only these words could be 
heard..if only this song could be 


heard”. Heard or herd? 


~ 


Valley. Youth Fiddlers 


Pavlo indicates on the liner 
notes that this record repre- 
sents the “current state” of 
his creative life, yet he push- 
es no discernable envelopes 
on the production; it’s clean, 
efficient and masterly per- 
formed but it hardly scratch- 
es a foothold to the ear. File 
under ‘formula’. 

— By Del Vezeau 


Anga 
Echu Mingua 
World Circuit 

Do you like congas? 
Percussion? If so, this is the 
album for you. 

Miguel “Anga” Diaz is a 
classically-trained Cuban 
conguero, player with Bus 
Trece, Irakere, several jazz 
heavyweights, and the Afro- 
Cuban All Stars. He has 
chops coming out his ying- 
yang! On his World Circuit 
debut he collaborates with 
DJ Dee Nasty, Baba 
Sissoko, Ruben Gonzalez, 
and Malik Mezzadri, among 
others. There’s lots of 
scratching and soloing, scads 
of brass and piano, all under- 
pinned by Anga’s insistent 
percussion. Pueblo Nuevo 
revisits the sound of the first 
Buena Vista Social Club 


recording, pairing Ruben 
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and Rubencito Gonzalez on 
piano. Freeform mashes 
some great turntablism with 
a funky improvised groove, 
and Conga Carnaval is a 
blistering Latin workout, 
possibly the album high- 
light. It’s all pretty engaging, 
definitely pushing the enve- 
lope at times. And while it’s 
a bit percussive in places for 
me, I suspect that for fans of 
Latin music generally this 
will be magical. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Michael Laderoute 
A River I Know 
Independent 

Michael Laderoute sings in 
the almost-talking, narrative, 
story-song tradition of some- 
one like Jerry Jeff Walker. 
Born in the Ottawa valley in 
Arnprior, Ontario, and now 
based in Toronto, Laderoute 


has been singing and writing 
songs his whole life without 
pursuing a recording career. 
Even this disc came about 
almost by accident, when he 
met some musicians playing 
at Toronto’s Tranzac club. 
Listeners are the winners, 
however, as this is a fine col- 
lection of songs, nicely sung 
in acomfortable, listenable 
voice and ably supported by 
top-flight musicians. An ex- 
cellent, if somewhat over- 
due, debut. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Pinmonkey 
Big Shiny Cars 
Back Porch Records 

The disc is a mix of blue- 
grass, California rock, and 
down-home country and is 
pretty darn catchy. There’s 
overtones of both Ryan 
Adams and The Eagles in 


recordings 


their music. Fats Kaplin 
adds steel guitar on one track 
and Elizabeth Cook adds a 
very nice duet vocal on 
Coldest Fire In Town. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Montreal 
Jubilation Gospel 
Choir & the 
Jubilation Big 


Band 
I'll Take You There 
Justin Time 

For the Choir’s tenth and 
most ambitious album, 
founder and director Trevor 
W. Payne has delved into his 
own musical roots and influ- 
ences for inspiration. These 
include Ray Charles, Curtis 
Mayfield, and Max Roach, 
whose “Blues Waltz” opens 
the album. Dave Turner 


turns in a searing alto sax so- 


lo on O Mary Dont you 
Weep, a song often associat- 
ed with Aretha Franklin, 
while Fontella Bass is guest 
vocalist on Oh La De Da 
and /’/l Take You There, two 
songs immortalized by the 
Staples Singers. U2’s / Still 
Haven't Found What I’m 
Looking For, which features 
Montreal rock guitar icon 
Frank Marino, hints at 
Payne’s 60s rock roots. /’// 
Take You There 1s a very 
strong album by a Montreal 
institution. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


John Allaire 
Thank You Waitress 
Flat & Black Records 

Lots of people have been 
compared to Neil Young or 


Jeff Tweedy but John Allaire 


has both the ragged voice 
and the songwriting talent 


Read ... Hear ... Play! 


Sinz Outl 


for the comparison to actual- 
ly hold true. The songs on 
this disc are clever, catchy, 
classic, and odd-edgy all at 
the same time but, mostly, 
they stick in your brain. 
Punkrocktown, the title cut, 
Shut Your Mouth, 
Nottinghill, Pick Up The 
Slack, For Me — take your 
pick. You can punch any 
track at random on this disc 
and end up with a gem. This 
is going to be considered a 
landmark disc for this artist a 
few years down the road. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


David Ross 


Macdonald 
Knuckled Brass and 
Bone 
Pepper Tree Records 

Whether he’s doing rela- 
tionship math — (“And your 
friends Il] miss them half as 
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much, for every one Ill miss 
you two’ — Shoulders 
Brown), or putting on his 
best Barry White moves 
(‘Turn out the light, come to 
bed, let me light the candles 
in your head’ — We Dont 
Live Forever) Macdonald 
has a sly way of getting 
small gestures across. That’s 
a neat trick considering he’s 
better known for drumming 
for the Waifs — who in- 
evitably turn small gestures 
into large cliches — than he is 
for his deft guitar playing or 
polished songwriting. 
Whether that changes in the 
future or not is irrelevant — it 
hasn’t stopped him from 
turning out pristine, thought- 
ful folk rock, or gaining con- 
verts gig by gig. Besides, 
“the truth will always ring 
for those who listen (Who 
Have a Dream).” 

— By Tom Murray 


Rosanne Cash 
The Very Best Of 


Columbia Records 


If you want a good 
overview of Rosanne Cash’s 
career you can get it all on 
this single but generous 16- 
track disc. It’s all here from 
her 1979 debut duet with 
Bobby Bare, No Memories 
Hangin’ Around, to John 
Hiatt’s The Way We Make A 
Broken Heart, to her later 
work with her ex, Rodney 
Crowell, to her more recent 
outings with John Leventhal. 
A little country, a little rock- 
abilly, some pop, some alt- 
this-or-that, and folk, all held 
together by her warm, pas- 
sionate voice and strong 
songwriting talent-There’s 
even the moving duet with 
her dad, September When It 
Comes. Allin all, a very nice 
collection. 

— By Barry Hammond. 


Charivari 
A Trip To The Holland 
Lounge 
Rounder 

Out of the ashes of the 
Mamou Prairie Band has 
risen Charivari. They are 
widely considered to be one 
of the most innovative Cajun 
bands playing today. All 
members are veterans of nu- 
merous other Cajun bands, 
with the co-founders sharing 
a musical partnership that 
has spanned fifteen years. 
That kind of experience 
makes for a tight outfit, and 
it shows here. Cajun music 
is hard to get right; it can 
sound atonal and repetitive. 
But Charivari has honed 
their sound over the years, 


criss-crossing Louisiana and 


elsewhere. This disc is full of 


some of their most requested 
songs played at dances over 
the last few years. They 
range from standard two- 
steps and waltzes to the ex- 
otically named 
Persian/Zydeco Gris-gris 
and Cajun Klezmer 
Breakdown. Trademarks like 
twin fiddling bring the sound 
close to bluegrass at times, at 
others to Celtic music, but 
always highly listenable. 
Randy Vitrine’s barely com- 
prehensible French vocals 
add an authentic touch. An 
outstanding work by one of 
the most exciting bands in 
Cajun music. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Mark Erelli 
Hope and Other 
Casualties 
True North Records 

Despite Hope and Other 
Casualties being his fourth 
CD, I had never heard of 
Mark Erelli. A young singer- 
songwriter from Portland 
Maine, he is getting distribu- 
tion in Canada by way of 


recordinge 


True North Records. Good 
for them. 

This collection of eleven 
most amazing songs just 
gob-smacked me. The same 
reaction as when I first heard 
Torn Screen Door by David 
Francey or Justin Rutledge’s 
No Never Alone. Mtr. Erelli 


can write, Mr Erelli can play, 


and Mr. Erelli can sing. And 
he has a view of the world 
that covers all the bases, that 
to interest me, a songwriter 
should have. He observes 
politics. He observes history. 
He observes love — like an 
adult. He sings like a lost 
choirboy — a voice aching 
with emotion — and even 
though the CD title suggests 
resignation, his songs are 
wonderfully life-affirming 
and hopeful. All the songs 
are gems here, but the first 
one on the recording struck 
me as so simply profound, I 
wondered why no one had 
ever put it exactly this way 
before. Using homelessness 
as the topic of Here and 
Now, Mark Erelli asks a 
question every politician 
should be forced to answer — 
on every problem facing us. 

“Someday we all will have 
a home/a place to come in 


from the cold/somewhere so 
high above the clouds/why 
not here?/why not know? 

So elegantly and powerful- 
ly put. Mark Erelli, I can 
hardly wait to catch him live. 
He’s a good ‘un. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Bantu feat. Ayuba 
Fuji Satisfaction: 
Soundclash in Lagos 
Piranha 

Soundclash in Lagos is 
right! Ragga, funk, hip-hop, 
Afrobeat, and fuji styles 
knock skulls in this eminent- 
ly satisfying second outing 
for Adé Bantu, better known 
(to Europeans, at least) as 
the leader of German hip- 
hop outfit Brothers Keepers. 
On Fuji Satisfaction he goes 
back to his Nigerian roots, 
collaborating with fuji star 
Adewale Ayuba. 
Collectively, they call them- 
selves Bantu: the NiGerman 
Brotherhood Alliance 
Navigating Towards Unity. 
As one might expect from 
such a name, their songs 
take in a number of social, 
political, and spiritual topics 
(including, nicely, a tribute 
to their mothers), but they al- 


so tackle the lustier side of 


Adé Bantu 


life, celebrating dancers’ hip 
gyrations and clubbing in 
Lagos. Musically they cook 
from start to finish and if 
you re a fan of any of the 
musical styles mentioned 
above, I highly recommend 
you check this out. 


— By Richard Thornley 


Mark Perry 
In Every Town 
Northern Sky Records 

This is Mark Perry’s sixth 
release since 1990. True to 
his small-town roots, the 
Smithers, B.C. bred singer- 
songwriter has fashioned a 
truly Canadian career chron- 
icling the stories of small- 
town Canada. 

In Every Town is aptly ti- 
tled, featuring 10 story songs 
of characters that you could 
truly find in every town. 
Guys with big ideas, guys 
who are leavin’ for better 
things, a guy who claims to 
know Jesus, and the guy 
who knows the secret at the 
bottom of Deception Lake, 
Mark sings of believable 
characters couched in re- 
strained rootsy arrange- 
ments. Featuring some love- 
ly guitar by Scott Atchison 
and the tasty bass work of 


Don Benidictson, with some 
sparse mandolins and accor- 
dion thrown in, Mark has as- 
sembled the perfect small- 
town Saturday night band. 
Mr. Perry has done himself 
proud Jn Every Town. It’s a 
lovely collection of pictures 
from small-town Canada. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Adrian Kosky 
Dirty White Music 
Sound Vault Records 
Sounding instantly fresh, 
yet timeless, this Australian 
native knows a thing or two 
about setting a stage for his 
haunting take on traditional 
folk blues. A fan of ‘simple 
music’, his recipe blends ele- 
ments of Muddy’s country 
blues with soft, folk-tinged 


vocals and a catch-all of 
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The magazine of folk and world music. 


stringed instruments: dobro, 
mandolin, dulcimer and gui- 
tar. The lead-off track / 
Pushed Your Barrow is a 
powerful and seductive 
blues track (the album’s best 
foot forward) boasting 
strong vocals, mournful 
harp, a repetitive guitar hook 
and an inventive twist of 
percussion. Despite the use 
of harp and the spiritual, or- 
ganic edge afforded by giv- 
ing birth to this sound in a 
secluded, mud-brick studio, 
the balance of the record has 
as much to do with British 
folk and country-roots than 
it does blues. The strong mu- 
sical partnership of Kosky 
and Richard Pleasance is ce- 
mented by their tasteful har- 
monies and delicate instru- 


mentations, complimented 


| Available at many book store chains, and many independent 


recordings 


by strong original songs, like 
the standout Broken 
Windscreen and If 1 Was A 
Writer. If this is Dirty White 
Music, count me in. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dala 
Angels and Thieves 
Universal Music 

Sheila Carabine and 
Amanda Walther met in the 
band at Mary Ward Catholic 
Secondary School. A fortu- 
itous meeting that developed 
into the start of a wonderful 
and promising musical part- 
nership. They are twenty- 
somethings and sing of be- 
ing Twenty-something with 
twenty-something problems 
such as Where Have all The 
Boys Gone. It’s neat to be re- 


minded kids still go through 


artists 


newsstands, book, music, and instrument stores. 


Dirty Linen 
P.O. Box 66600, Dept.PE Baltimore, MD 21239-6600 USA 
email PE@dirtylinen.com phone 410-583-7973 
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the same Drive-thru Summer 
boy-girl stuff we did. 

Their five original songs 
are strong and presented 
with an endearing folk-pop 
delivery. And refreshingly, 
they are wise enough not to 
pad out the album with 
songs of their own just be- 
cause they are their own. 
Picking songs to interpret is 
just as valuable a skill as 
writing. Five great covers fill 
out the album, including a 
Neil Young’s A Man Needs a 
Maid and hauntingly lovely 
readings of Donovan’s 
Catch the Wind and Dream a 
little Dream of Me. 

This is a thoroughly 
charming album, just anoth- 
er example that the world of 
folk music 1s safe in very ca- 


pable younger hands. Dala 


2006 


sing like angels and they will 
steal your heart away like 
good thieves. I look forward 
to seeing what their music 
will grow into as they be- 
come thirty-and forty-some- 
things. 
— By les sieminiuk 


Rodney DeCroo 
War Torn Man 
Northern Electric 

At first listen there’s noth- 
ing particularly special about 
Rodney DeCroo’s music: 
four-square roots rock that 
you just might have heard 
somewhere before. Dylan is 
an obvious reference, but so 
are John Prine, Otis Taylor, 
outlaw country, and the films 
of Wim Wenders. (And the 
obscurant in me wants to 


find traces of the early 
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Wynn/Precoda Dream 
Syndicate, just cuz.) But lis- 
ten closer and a true original 
emerges, a tough, elemental 
music that wastes not a sin- 
gle line, gesture, or note. 
Recorded live at 
Edmonton’s Sidetrack Café, 
War Torn Man presents a 
baker’s dozen DeCroo origi- 
nals, backed by Linda 
McCrae (bass), Ed Goodine 
(drums), and Jon Wood 
(electric guitar squall). The 
songs range from the poetic, 
quiet introspection of pieces 
like Peruvian Waltz and Blue 
Rooms, to the country classi- 
cism of Rain, Rain and the 
stripped-down rock of 
Mississippi; only one, the 
stunning Bring It On, is 
reprised from elsewhere. 
The title track, which closes 
the album, showcases 
DeCroo at his most effec- 
tive, settling into a long min- 
imalist groove with just his 
voice and guitar. It’s raw, ug- 
ly (at times), and unsettling. 
Lovely. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Jeff Warner 
Jolly Tinker 


Gumstumprecords 
Jeff Warner brings to mer- 
ry life fifteen rare American 
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folk songs, some collected 
by his parents, Anne and 
Frank Warner. Every song is 
a little gem from days of 
yore accompanied with sub- 
tlety and grace by Jeff on 
banjo, concertina, and guitar, 
with a little help from some 
friends. The collection gives 
a well-rounded vision of 
American history, and has a 
nice mix of personal and po- 
litical numbers. Harmonies 
and sweet violin accompany 
slower songs like Crossing 
the Bar (an Alfred Lord 
Tennyson poem set to music) 
while jumpy melody-follow- 
ing banjo appear on Jeff’s 
more hilarious offerings like 
Baldheaded End of the 
Broom. This recording is pre- 
cious, timeless, and deserving 
of countless rotations. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Paul Bernard & 
Este Mundo 


Tres Guitarras 
Independent. 

Flamenco guitar has cer- 
tainly reached wider appeal 
in the last twenty-five years, 
with much of the ground- 
work being laid by the col- 
laborative recordings of 
John McLachlan, Al 
Dimeola and Paco DeLucia 


in the early eighties. There is 
a big difference between 
straight flamenco and the 
noveau flamenco that is 
most popular today as the 
former owes it’s premise to 
that of a supporting role for 
Spanish dancers while the 
latter can be enjoyed with 
one’s eyes closed. This 
record certainly makes room 
for the latter as there is am- 
ple evidence of the well- 
honed technique one would 
expect when broaching the 
idiom. The challenge any 
artist has when working 
within this framework, how- 
ever, is the ability to strike 
his or her own stamp on the 
art form; the lines are often 
so rigid that it is difficult to 
distinguish the original com- 
position from that of the tra- 
ditional. 

— By Del Vezeau 


Alan Prosser 
Makerfield: English 
Acoustic Guitar 
Rafting Dog Records 

If my editor wasn’t such a 
hard task-master I'd try to 
get away with writing “Great 
guitar playing CD”. He de- 
mands more of me though, 


so here goes. Prosser is the 


man FRoots called “The guy 


Paul Bernard and Este Mundo 


who power riffs 
Oysterband”. This shows 
him in an entirely different 
light, however. The playing 
and production — all his own 
work - really are outstand- 
ing. The majority of 
Makerfield features just 
Prosser and an acoustic gui- 
tar. He has an extremely 
strong left hand which al- 
lows him to execute light- 
ning fast pull-offs and ham- 
mer-ons. He also has a rich 
melodic sensibility that give 
the tunes depth and strength 
in abundance. He is a fan of 
the great English guitar hall 
of fame which includes such 


luminaries as John Martyn, 


Bert Jansch, Martin Simpson, 


Richard Thompson and 
Martin Carthy. If he continues 
to put out material of this cali- 


bre his name will soon be used 


in the same breath as his heroes. 


— By Tim Readman 


L. Abramson 
Bedroom/City 
Copperspine Records 

L. Abrahamson is a girl 
with an electric guitar and a 
frail voice singing slow, per- 
sonal songs with lots of in- 
teresting imagery — splinters 
and unwatered cactuses and 
twist-ties. Julie Doiron and 
Lori Cullen and Cat Power 


Duke Robillard 


and Camera Obscura come 
to mind. Nice moments on 
this art-school-ish album 
with beautiful cover art in- 
clude accordion on 
Gerberas, harmonies on 
Waterworks, and piano on 
Alligators. Songs call for re- 
peated listens if you want to 
draw conclusions about 
what’s going on in Leah’s 
life. In terms of a duck-rab- 
bit commentary, you could 
say Bedroom/City was bor- 
ing or you could say it was 
atmospheric and pensive. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Duke Robillard 


Guitar Groove A Rama 
Stony Plain Records 

Groove A Rama is the mu- 
sical autobiography of an 
artist whose clearly ‘been 
there and done that’ on the 
world’s blues scene. 
Showcasing the sounds and 
styles that have added to his 
own sound, this recording is 
a great listen in two ways: 
firstly, it more than lives up 
to it’s title and secondly, this 
record is a ‘must have’ for 
guitar disciples of the idiom. 
There is an instructional as- 
pect here but one would 
have to listen to notice it; 
some teachers tell you and 


others show you. Duke 
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shows you. The performanc- 
es are all in the pocket and 
the retro artwork and groovy 
liner notes describe his take 
on the tunes and the guitars 
used. For the sharp ears out 
there, the subtle nuances in 
approach should prove deli- 
cious. For the fans of 
groove, groove you shall; 
Duke and friends deliver. 

— By Del Vezeau 


Mark Lemhouse 
The Great American 
Yard Sale 
Yellow Dog Records 

While there are several 
songs flavoured with the 
blues, The Great American 
Yard Sale comes across as 
more of a country album, re- 
ally. Within the melange of 
flavours, you come across a 
hint of Hiatt wordplay or 
Cooder guitar groove (be- 
fore his African and Cuban 
excursions). Now and then, a 
taste of rich creamy old- 


school delta rises to the top 


Mark Lemhouse 


of the pot. And when you get 
to the bottom there are a 
couple of Jerry Reed and 
Roger Miller peppers for a 
zesty kick. Soup, stew, gum- 
bo? I don’t know where all 
this is going really, but to- 
morrow it will taste even 
better. 

— By Chris Martin 


Dale Nikkel 
Passages 
DNP 

I am new to Dale Nikkel 
and pleased to have had the 
good fortune to review this 
finely crafted album of 
acoustic, country and folky 
pop songs. 

From a living-room fireside 
observational to a hospital 
bedside prayer, Nikkel’s 
songs artfully tether his shift- 
ing and uncertain place in the 
world to the anchor of his 
newly growing family. 

The opening track These 
Are The Glory Days gen- 
uinely reminds us, with just 


recordings 


his guitar and high gentle 
timbre voice, that nothing 
can be taken for granted. 
Introductions now over, we 
move into acoustic country 


with Heathrow being an en- 


joyable muse on how air- 


ports and hearts have more 
in common than we care to 
admit. Acoustic pop is the 
next destination with the 
ironic but not too earnest 
Worry Is My Way Of Loving 
You. Here the band finds its 
stride with the Hammond or- 
gan bedding down nicely. 

Just when I thought the 
sound of the album was 
pegged, Dale surprises again 
with a country breeze with 
tremolo guitar and a canine 
monologue that reminisces 
on the late family favourite 
Moppy in Everybody Knows 
How to Pet A Dog. An hon- 
est message resolving to the 
wisdom that it’s sometimes 
easier to communicate 
warmth to ‘mans best friend’ 
than those dearest to us. 

As in life, the left-of-field 
catches me with Dale’s hos- 
pital bedside prayer Closer 
To the Flame, leaving the lis- 
tener to wonder if the song is 
inspired by an anxious ma- 
ternity ward wait or some- 
thing much darker; either 
way, we are reminded of our 
own times when a candle 
and a prayer were all we 
have to illuminate the way. 

The weather, like child- 
birth is an unpredictable 
business, with Any Day be- 
ing a straight up fun country 
pop song that demands an 
April-frozen 
Saskatchewan's “‘waters to 
break” so that “I can see my 
baby” in time for summer, 
Dale is having fun at no 
one’s expense here. 

The record now takes a 
sombre turn with a dedica- 
tion to a lost friend who’s 
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mental illness leaves too 
many in it’s tragic wake. 
This pause for thought is 
cushioned with the follow- 
ing guitar and dobro instru- 
mental Westminster 
Morning, an elegant and 
simple duet. 

Here We Go Again makes 
moving house a cause for a 
song with a skip and how a 
galloping heart has to run it’s 
course. 

Track 10 is my favourite 
on the record, with Silver 
And Gold mining the elusive 
treasures of the heart and 
how the material distortions 
of life can obscure our own 
star of providence. I was half 
expecting the yearning voice 
of Emmylou Harris to join in 
the second chorus as the al- 
bum’s production drifts to- 
wards a sensibility akin to 
the aesthetic of Daniel 
Lanois. This sonic prediction 
is fully realised in the 
breathy and atmospheric 
closing prayer Listen Close. 

This album is all heart 
without any cheese or self- 
absorbed filler and whose 
stellar production is main- 
tained throughout, even 
though the album was 
recorded and mixed in more 
than a couple of far-flung 
studios across Canada. 

Passages is about as good 
as any independent singer 
songwriter album can get. 

— By Dave Macdonald 


Etran Finatawa 
Introducing Etran 
Finatawa 
World Music Network 

Etran Finatawa is a group 
that hail from Niger. It’s 
made up of ten members that 
hail from two different eth- 
nic groups of the area: the 
Wodaabe and the Tuareg. 
The Wodaabe peoples typi- 
cally make music without in- 


006 


struments, layering vocals to 
create harmonies. The 
Tuareg utilize lots of drums 
and guitars in their songs. 
The blend here 1s, of course, 
Wodaabe vocals with Tuareg 
instrumentation. The result 
is already being compared to 
the Malian group Tinariwen. 
Vocal harmonies are paired 
with driving drums and wail- 
ing electric guitar. It makes 
for compelling listening, al- 
though perhaps lacking 
Tinariwen’s catchiness and in- 
fectious melodies. A haunting 
recording nonetheless. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Christa Couture 
Fell Out Of Oz 


Maximum Records 


There’s nothing wrong 
with the songwriting-as-di- 
ary-scribbling line of folk 
angst — as reflexively as 
some of us shrink from it, 
it’s been around in one form 
or another at least since 
Laura Nyro or Joni Mitchell, 
and we can all agree that 
Blue was a good thing, 
right? Taken to extremes, it 
gave us Alanis Morrissette 
(via Ani DiFranco), and that 
was a bad thing, but we 
don’t blame DiFranco for 
that, just as we can’t hold 
Mitchell responsible for 
Jewel. The breathy, heart-on- 
sleeve vocal style that auto- 
matically locks Couture into 
the Ani Difranco/Alanis 
Morrissette axis gets the au- 
tomatic alarm bells ringing, 
but fortunately she’s more 
than just a half-assed clone. 
She’s a songwriter, or even 
better, a craftsman — some- 
thing that often gets over- 
looked in a world where 
anyone with a pretty voice 
and a competent finger pick- 
ing style gets a requisite pat 
on the back and critical plau- 
dits. Great sense of humour, 
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too — in between getting her 
heart broken or detailing a 
bout with cancer (The Next 
Bed — for scarifying hospital 
stays it’s no 7B Sheets, but 
close) check out the refer- 
ences to Patrick Swayze and 
Jennifer Grey on — wait for it 
— Jennifer Grey. 


— By Tom Murray 


Jess Dunkin 
Forest for the Trees 
Maragua Records 

Not wanting to take any- 
thing away from Dunkin’s 
good traits — a clear and 
pleasing voice, nice (if ba- 
nal) songs — there’s still a 
point at which her self-con- 
scious personal admonitions 
to empowerment (443) or 
ruminations on — take a 
guess — Love's Landscape 
verge on precious. Or pleas- 
ant, depending on your view 
of these things — Jewel again 
appears to be the blueprint 
here, and for some people 
that’s the height of artistry. 
Faux naif viewpoint, meas- 
ured acoustic strum, sorrow- 
ful lyrics - it’s a kind of a 
given in the singer-song- 
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writer field these days, but it 

still doesn't justify the sort of 

clichéd wordplay that litters 

most of Forest for the Trees. 
—By Tom Murray 


Mick Moloney 
McNally’s Row of Flats 
Compass 

This collection comes 
from the musical plays writ- 
ten in the 1870s by 
actor/writer Ed Harrigan and 
musician David Braham. 
These are just a few of the 
200 songs that they wrote to 
tell the story of the Irish on 
New York’s Lower Eastside. 
My preference is for the 
more Irish traditional influ- 
enced material such as the 
Regular Army O with its 
great guitar playing by Mr. 
Doyle. Moloney’s sleeve 
notes give a lot of back- 
ground to the time and the 
place that this material arises 
from. This is a historical 
journey that must be taken 
by anyone interested in the 
music and events of this era 
or any fan of old music hall 
and Irish music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Dave Carmichael 
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Autumn Cloud 
Journey With Her Pipa 
Silk Road 

“Autumn cloud” is the 
English translation of Qui 
Xia He’s name. She has trav- 
eled the world performing 
the pipa (a type of lute) with 
groups like Jou Tou and Silk 
Road Music. Although she 
was Classically trained in 
China, she seems to derive 
more pleasure learning dif- 
ferent techniques, transcrib- 
ing Brazilian, Indian, and 
American Blues melodies to 
the pipa. Hence this album. 
Even while playing a tradi- 
tional Chinese folk song, the 
addition of the tabla (won- 
derful playing by Stefan 
Cihelka) makes it sound al- 
most like a sitar. While 
cross-cultural fusion is cur- 
rently trendy, poor musician- 
ship is often its sloppy hall- 
mark. That is not the case 
here. Qui Xia’s own rigorous 
training results here in flaw- 
less execution, and she’s got 
some great musicians back- 
ing her, including Celso 
Machado and Andre 
Thibault. They skip along 
musical styles, from 
Flamenco, to Indian, 
Western classical and Celtic 
reels. Spare and restrained 
framework keep it from 
sounding chaotic, however. 
The result is lovely, a must 
for Chinese-music fans. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Andrew Smith 
Escape Velocity 
Independent 

Guitar records often have a 
way of either grabbing the 
listener by the ears with both 
hands or washing over one 
like an oscillating fan on a 
hot day. The guitar junkie 
will likely appreciate some 
aspects of this record; it is 


well recorded and the chops, 


though a bit too percussive 
for my own taste, are punc- 
tual and clean. The addition- 


al instrumentation employed 


offers some good space — the 


cello on Descente adds a 
groovy touch. Smith has a 
great singing voice but this 
aspect seems under-empha- 
sized when you consider that 
he only sings two tunes on 
the album. Instrumentalists 
often struggle with words — 
not because they are ‘under 
read’ or don’t think allegori- 
cally, but because they ‘feel’ a 
different language; one which 
they are always chasing. 

— By Del Vezeau 


Dave Carmichael 
Spirit Dance 
Independent 

This Halifax based singer- 
songwriter has been a staple 
on the local scene since the 
nineties. Laidback and nice- 
ly folky, Spirit Dance con- 
tains eleven tunes, half of 
which are sweet love songs. 
But he answers any criticism 
of being a sentimental fool 
by: 1) Admitting it, and 2) 


singing, in the jazzy-bluesy 


Why Me? “If you can’t live 
without me, why aren’t you 
dead yet?” Brillant line, 
great song. And he meets 
folk prerequisites by includ- 
ing a song with a train 
metaphor, a bird song, a 
sailor song, and a mandolin 
laced version of Bury Me 
Beneath the Willow. 
Carmichael thoughtfully 
adapts his voice to the mood 
and subject of each tune, 
while girlfriend Melissa 
Trotter and Nova Scotia 
adoptee Jill Barber add some 
sweet harmonies. Some mu- 
sical and lyrical cheesiness 
mar the end of the album, 
but Spirit Dance is otherwise 
a great listen. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Steve Palmer 
Roots and Strings 
Independent 

Roots and Strings has an 
interesting moniker on the 
front cover. It reads 
‘Traditional and Original 
Music’. The artwork is sim- 
ple, yet elegant; the back 
cover displays much the 
same way; his picture re- 
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veals a middle-aged guy 
who looks like he could sell 
oatmeal on television. The 
music is as pleasant as the 
packaging — the performanc- 
es are laid back and seam- 
less; the material breathes. 
The vocals shine and the in- 
strumentation is all-pro. 
Steve’s guitar playing is 
rock-solid and warm. 
Positive mention should also 
go to Rain Coast Studio in 
Nanaimo, B.C. for their top- 
notch work. This fifteen 
song album is a real jewel 
and would make a fine gift 
for anyone with a pulse. 
Grab a copy for yourself 
while you're at it. 

— By Del Vezeau 


Bad Dog 
Oldtime Blah Blah Balh 
Carryon 
Productions 

Formed by chance or by a 
love for traditional North 
Carolina Bluegrass, Andy 
Williams, Mark Olitsky, Leo 
Lorenzoni and Jason Sypher, 
over a bottle or two one 
Saturday night, recorded an 
energetic, toe-tappin’ this 
15-song collection that 
peeks through the doors of 
an old fashioned North 


Carolina barn dance. The 
Surry County bluegrass is a 
unique bluegrass blend and 
this compilation fits the 
dance card adequately. 

— By Philip Harries 


The Whistlebinkies 


Albannach 
Greentrax 

They’ ve been around from 
the year dot, The 
Whistlebinkies. At the fore- 
front of the revival in 
Scottish traditional music al- 
most 40 years ago, they con- 
tinue to make records with a 
dependable dignity. No fri- 
volity here. No madcap ex- 
periments. No brash excess- 
es. What you get is the usual 
poise and integrity. Of 


course, the occasional quib- 


ble about the ’Binkies 1s they 


are too stately, too parlour- 
room posturing, for comfort. 
And there’s certainly cre- 
dence for that line of think- 
ing on the rather polished ti- 
tle-track. And Rhona 
McKay’s antiseptic covering 
of Toys And Brooches de- 
serves stocking alongside 
these god-awful “Celtic” col- 
lections sold amongst crys- 
tals and incense. But there’s 
also much instrumental 


recordings 


strength and flair in their use 
of triple fiddles, flute and 
percussion. And in Rab 
Wallace they have a piper of 
immense talent and its his 
wonderful playing that fuels 
the fire that makes this 
recording such an over- 
whelming delight. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


David P. Smith 
Striving For A New 
Tomorrow 
Maximum 

David P. Smith was for- 
merly a visual and perform- 
ance artist known for surreal 
monologues. It seems he has 
started setting those to mu- 
sic, as his songs are filled 
with bizarre imagery and 
references to blood, liquor, 
religion, liquor, dead ani- 
mals, and liquor. Sometimes 
the lyrics are clever and fun- 
ny (Fourth of July), some- 
times gross (Worst Job), and 
sometimes just bloody weird 
(Jackhammer Man). 
Musically though, it’s a very 
engaging listen. Lots of ac- 
cordions and banjos played 
for atmospheric effect, gen- 
tle waltzes, and upbeat, off- 
kilter country. In fact, the 


lyrics drag down what 


The Whistlebinkies 
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would be otherwise fun and 
interesting songs. Instead, 
you re left with a strange 
and mediocre record, suit- 
able only for those who 
don’t listen to the words or 
really like performance art. 
— By Shawna Biamonte 


Donne Roberts 
Rhythm Was Born 
Independent 

Donne Roberts (born 
Dieudonne 
Kakutomamonjy) only ar- 
rived in Canada in 1999, af- 
ter spending years in various 
salegy bands abroad. Since 
arriving in Toronto, he be- 
came a member of the 
African guitar summit, who 
picked up a Juno in 2005; 


joined a blues band; and put 


out this album. He calls his 
style of music “salegy soul,” 
the aforementioned 
Madagascarian dance music 
blended with funk, jazz, and 
blues. The result is a surpris- 
ingly slick production for an 
independent. Mahereza fus- 
es an infectious rhythm with 
South African style vocals 
and wah-wah heavy electric 
guitar solos. Less successful 
is Hira N’ Taolo, which fea- 


tures North American native 


pow-wow chanting, again 


with that wah-wah pedal set 
to a limp funk beat. 
Nevertheless, Donne’s skills 
as acomposer shine here, 
songs kept interesting with 
tempo changes, catchy cho- 
ruses, and toe-tapping 
melodies. A great party album 
— By Shawna Biamonte 


A.J. Rosales 
Resistor 
Independent 

The dispassionate observer 
often sees things differently 
than that of the author and 
this input can add real value 
to the final product. I wish 
this album had this third ear, 
because it was only by the 
third track that I could hear 
who this artist was and not 
who he thought he had to be. 

The title track receives a 
huge nod for a very well 
composed acoustic guitar 
tune. Disturbance all 
Around Me’is my favorite of 
the lot, though; the vocal 
lines marry nicely with that 
snotty guitar riff. Overall, 
I'm glad to have heard this 
record and I look forward to 
his future work. Potential 
with a capital P. 

— By Del Vezeau 
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Various Artists 
30 Years of Stony Plain 
Stony Plain Records 

Holger Petersen’s Stony 
Plain record label has be- 
come as much an icon of 
Alberta as canola, giant 
Easter eggs and winning 
hockey teams. Thirty years, 
300 albums and zero com- 
promise of the principle of 
getting good roots music out 
to the world have paid off in 
spades. He picked up Ian 
Tyson during a low point in 
his career, and Tyson has be- 
come the jewel of the label. 
He also jumped at the night 
time to become the 
Canadian distributor for 
such artists as Gillian Welch, 
Steve Earle and more recent- 
ly, homegrown star Corb 
Lund, as well as many blues 
and swing artists such as 
Duke Robillard, Maria 
Muldaur and Long John 
Baldry. All the above and 
many more are on this com- 
pilation, which includes two 
CDs plus a DVD. 

It’s also so fitting that 
Petersen includes a track by 
Junior Gone Wild, the 
ground-breaking country- 
punk band that never got the 
accolades it deserved but has 
influenced an entire genera- 


Penguin eqs 


tion of alt-country bands. 


The town of Stony Plain, 
west of Edmonton, is a small 
blip on the map, but the label 
will continue to be a major 
destination for music lovers. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Various Artists 
Six Strings North of the 
Border (Volume III) 


Borealis 

Here a broad cross section 
of Canadian guitarist throw 
their collective picks into the 
mix in a compilation of 
acoustic guitar instrumentals. 

Reviewing compilations 
can be a threat to the demo- 
cratic process so all the artists 
get half a sentence each with 
first impressions only. 

October Browne makes 
my first exit poll with a tasty 
Celtic-influenced piece with 
sweet ornamentation and 
triplet flare in Waterford 
Girls while Andy 
Sheppard’s Dragonfly 
Helicopter aptly hovers with 
fun harmonic touches and a 
little flighty vamp and funky 
groove a la Don Ross. 
Skippy Pants lets David 
Gillis take a walking bass 
line blues down to Coney 
Island via a vaudevillian 
bridge with humorous bends 
and then Breit and Manx 


compila 


chill us out with a brief mi- 
nor blues, Curly Ray & His 
Brother. 

Alpha Ya Ya Diallo’s Cette 
vie dines us offshore with 
Cuban and Spanish tastes 
with a conga clavae until 
Mose Scarlett with Margaret 
Stowe bring us home to the 
back porch BBQ with Blue 
Skies’ boom-chick style 
segueing into a strut version 
of the Irving Berlin classic 
Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow for afters. 

Rick Taylor’s Ocean 
Avenue 1s a free-form, loose- 
ly blues, amble while Joel 
Fafard’s Voodoo Hoodoo is a 
moody blues vamp with 
slide guitar and violin ac- 
companiment, kinda like a 
Zubot and Dawson jam. 

Things get a little more 
lined up with a melodic air 
by Olivier Demers and the 
best lift to the album is Paul 
Mills’ Stubbs Stomp, which 
feels like bluegrass Cape 
Bretton style with friends on 
mandolin and fiddle. Amos 
Garrett sings the self explana- 
tory Always Got Your Hands 
On That Guitar, which is also 
a welcome change, being a 
breezy jazzyesque lazy day 
tune that dips into some 
Django territory until Bill 
Garretts’ Birds Hill flies us 
back to the Emerald Isle via a 
drifting Celtic tune. 

Grit Laskin keeps the 
Guinness flowing with a 
three song traditional set 
remedying some of the more 
ambiguous compositions, 
well supported by the 
Kootney Jig of Rick Bockner. 
Six Strings North Of the 
Border is completed with a 
breezy TV sound-track fitting 
Summer Sunday Night by 
Ken Whitely and the last of 
the ballots are counted. 

No winners or losers for 


that matter, instrumental gui- 


ONS 


tar music has always been an 
autonomous and mostly soli- 
tary art form without con- 
sensus, so even if the album 
doesn’t deliver a landslide 
victory, it does mandate 
good easy-listening music. 


— By David MacDonald 


Various Artists 
Resophonics 
Anonymous 
Relapse 

Dobro, pedal steel, res- 
onator, Weissenborn and 
Kona styled Hawaiian gui- 
tars? Yes, it’s all here and is 
performed by some of the 
most notable artists from 
their respective camps. Of 
course, it all just sounds like 
music to me, but when | 
think about how often we 
hear these instruments em- 
ployed within many of the 
popular genres, save that of 
classical or hip-hop, it seems 
like a most worthy idea to 
create a genre of it’s own. 
Fact is, there has long been a 
genre of it’s own, and there 
is even a Bach cover on this 
gem. This album should go a 
long way to cast aside some 
common assumptions that 
some folks might have next 
time they see a picture of one 
of these instruments on an al- 
bum cover. While the picture 


may ring a few sonic bells, 


the musical versatility these 

instruments afford defy the 

predictable. Very enjoyable. 
— By Del Vezeau 


Various Artists 
Flamenco Arabe 2 
ARC 

Described as a 
‘Captivating Crossover of 
Middle Eastern Sounds and 
Passionate Flamenco’, this 
project was released by ARC 
Music in the U.K. as part of 
their world music catalogue. 
Hossam Ramzy lists Peter 
Gabriel, Ricky Martin, 
Chick Corea, Loreena 
McKennit and Robert Plant 
as a small listing of collabo- 
rative credits over the years, 
and when I first laid eyes on 
the artwork, I thought this 
just might be right up my al- 
ley. Fifty-seven minutes lat- 
er, I tried to find an appropri- 
ate word that could best de- 
scribe the malaise I felt. 

The word is unimportant, 
but I'll try to offer a glimpse 
of where I was. Imagine 
Wal-Mart in Cairo with an 
escalator descending into a 
mezzanine of record execs 
covertly scheming to white- 
wash the cultural bars of 
achievement for shrink- 
wrapped export. If you think 


that image is terrifying, take 


their premise a little further; 


es nt 


Pink Anderson 


see what sells, and you may 
discover they’re right. 
— By Del Vezeau 


Various Artists 
Classic African- 
American Ballads 
Smithsonian/Folkways 
Smithsonian/Folkways 
continues to repackage its 
amazing archival treasures 
with thoughtful marketing 
savvy. Superbly put together 
with great notes that offer in- 
sight into both the perform- 
ers and songs, Classic 
African-American Ballads 
offers no real surprises in 
terms of track selection — 
Boll Weevil, Railroad Bill, 
Casey Jones, John Hardy, 
Staggerlee, Duncan Brady. . 
. What makes this twenty- 
two track disc somewhat re- 
warding is the selection of 
largely obscure acoustic, 
country-blues pickers — Pink 
Anderson, John Jackson and 
Snooks Eaglin — on parade 
here amidst the usual sus- 
pects: Leadbelly, Woody 
Guthrie and Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee. There are 
also wonderful a cappella 
performances from the likes 
of K.C. Douglas, Horace 
Sprott and convicts from the 
Ramsey and Retrieve State 
Farms in Texas, covering a 
moving, Lost John. All told 
there’s an Alladin’s cave of 
material here waiting for an- 
other generation to discover. 


— By Roddy Campbell 


Various Artists 
Good for What Ails You: 
Music of the Medicine 
Shows 1926-37 


Old Hat 


In spite of the fact that 
most of the great indigenous 


forms of American music 


have declined in quality over 


the decades, or even become 
extinct, we nonetheless live 
in a golden age in terms of 
having access to so much 
wonderful music from the 
country’s past. The Old Hat 
label has surpassed itself 
with Good for What Ails 
You, its fifth release. The 
two-CD set is yet one more 
recent example of small 
companies putting out su- 
perb classic material. The 
beautiful tri-fold package 
features 48 songs, and al- 
most as many artists, as well 
as extensive annotation in a 
74-page booklet that’s also 
replete with vintage photos. 
As well, a full paragraph is 
devoted to each song. Some 
of the artists, such as Gid 
Tanner & His Skillet- 
Lickers, Memphis Sheiks, 
Sam McGee, Cannon’s Jug 
Stompers, Charlie Poole, 
and Emmett Miller, will be 
familiar to fans of the era's 


roots music but most are 


more obscure than those. For 


fans of old blues, jug bands, 
and country this 1s an indis- 
pensable collection. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


compilclione 


Various Artists 
The Unbroken Circle: 
The Musical Heritage 
of the Carter Family 
Dualtone 

More than 75 years ago, 
the original Carter Family 
first went into the studio to 
record their highly influen- 
tial music. Numerous Carter 
Family tribute albums exist 
but this new one proves once 
again that the circle does in- 
deed remain unbroken and is 
one of the very best ever. 
This album, which received 
four Grammy nominations, 
was impeccably produced 
by John Carter Cash and fea- 
tures two tracks by Johnny 
Cash and June Carter (sepa- 
rately), as well as contribu- 
tions by a few other mem- 
bers of the extended Carter 
clan such as Rosanne Cash 
and Janette and Joe Carter. 
Other tracks are by George 
Jones, John Prine, Willie 
Nelson, and the Del 
McCoury Band, among oth- 
er big names. Some of the 
most famous songs associated 
with the Carters are present, 
as well as some less well- 
known material. More impor- 
tantly, the performances, 
arrangements, and production 
values are all first-rate. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Various Artists 
Grrrls with Guitars — 
Vol 3 
Maximum Music 

Girls with guitars, fiddles, 
banjos, harmonicas, kitchen 
sinks — er rather, everything 
but; this 16 track album is a 
great listen. The manner by 
which the selections are 
grafted is a testament to 
great production skill. Kim 
Barlow’s Slim Pickings and 
Coco Love Alcorn’s She's 
Beautiful sitting along side 


one another still had me 
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smiling the next day. There 
are too many artists to men- 
tion them all here, but suffice 
to say that each offering 
seems to have a greater goal 
in mind than that of sixteen 
separate calling cards in the 
service of radio distribution 
or other adventures in mar- 
keting; it’s as if they sat 
down and decided to make a 
record first - in service of “we 
the listener’ and opted to let 
the chips fall where they may. 
There’s no gamble on this 


one, it’s a definite keeper. 
— By Del Vezeau 


Live 


Bruce Springsteen 
and the Seeger 
Sessions Band — 
New Orleans Jazz and 
Heritage Festival 
(April 30, 2006) 

“This is our first gig. I 
hope we don’t fuck it up.” 

With those words, Bruce 
Springsteen and his 17-piece 
Seeger Sessions band debut- 
ed his new band to the deliri- 
ous 90,000-plus packed into 
the New Orleans 


Fairgrounds. Banjo’s, fid- 


Bruce Spring 


006 


dles, a tremendous four- 
piece horn section, man- 
dolins, guitars and of course, 
glorious rough and ragged 
voices, this was super-sized 
folk music, tailor-made for 
stadiums. 

On paper, the idea was in- 
spiring, if a slightly unusual 
choice. Bruce Springsteen 
would debut his new 
folk/spiritual-driven new re- 
lease entitled We Shall 
Overcome at the first Jazz 
and Heritage Festival in 
New Orleans since the dey- 
astation left by Hurricane’s 
Katrina and Rita. The antici- 
pation built throughout the 
weekend, escalading through 
Allen Toussaint and Elvis 
Costello’s electrifying set that 
preceded Springsteen. 

Opening with the spiritual 
O Mary Dont You Weep, 
any reservations about the 
appropriateness of 
Springsteen’s appearance in 
New Orleans was swept 
away. The intense delivery, 
the passion with which he 
lunged into each lyric drove 
the primed crowd to a fever 
pitch. In an already emotion- 
ally charged weekend, 
Springsteen’s rants against 
‘President Bystander’, his 
tales of driving through the 
worst-hit areas of New 
Orleans and the quiet, in- 
tensely emotional version of 
We Shall Overcome left most 
with tears streaming down 
their faces. 

Clearly, he struck a chord 
with the huge festival crowd, 
both through his between- 
song rants and in the chosen 
material. Although some 
were perhaps hoping for the 
hits, Springsteen delivered 
an afternoon of hope, joy 
and, most importantly, cele- 
bration to an area that so des- 
perately needs it. 

—By Tom Metuzal 


Jack Haggerty 


Traditional 
Arranged By 
James Keelaghan 


I'm a stout hear-ted rafts - man. 


white wat-ers roll. 


D 


name I've en- graved on the high rocks and shoal. 


See 


SSsSSS== 


O-ver camp flat and riv - er 


well 


I 

[ma stout hearted raftsman 
Where the white waters roll 
My name I’ve engraved 

On the high rocks and shoal 
Over camp flat and river 
I’m very well known 

They call me Jack Haggerty 
The pride of the town 


I 

I worked on the river 

By night and by day 

Til a blacksmith’s fair daughter 
My heart stole away 

I’m the boy that stands happy 
on the dark pearling stream 
My thoughts were on Annie 
She haunted my dreams 


Ul 

I worked on the river 

I earned quite a-stake 

I was steadfast and steady 
And ne’er played the rake. 


For that fair blacksmith’s daughter 


I'd soon make my bride 
And I courted her sweetly 
On the Flat River side 


known. They 


IV 

Til one day on the river 

A note I received 

Saying she from her promise 
Herself she’d relieve 

She’d wed with another 

A long time delayed 

And the next time I'd see her 
She’d never more be a maid 


V 

To her mother Jane Tucker 
I laid all the blame 

She caused her to leave me 
And go back on my name 
To cast off the riggings 
That God would soon tie 
And leave me a wanderer 
Til the day that I die 


VI 

Now come all ye bold raftsmen 
with hearts stout and true 
Don’t give your heart quickly 
You're beat if you do 


And when your head’s turned by 


a dark chestnut curl 
Remember Jack Haggerty 
And the Flat River Girl 


me Jack Ha - gger-ty 


the pride of the town. 


pn /ilaghan < 


a yew simpl e verses 


The Scottish folk singer Dick Gaughan once 
said that for every thousand songwriters, you 
needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when 
the writer of the song dies, the song dies along 
with them. Penguin Eggs is determined to culti- 
vate and strengthen interest in the creation of 
quality folk songs by printing score sheets to in- 
spirational songs. This time around, we’ ve iclud- 
ed the traditional Jack Haggerty, recorded and 
arranged by James Keelaghan on his new disc, A 
Few Small Verses. Massive thanks to James for 
very kindly allowing us to reprint it here. And, as 
always, much thanks to John Minter for tran- 
scribing the notes and words with the usual 
supreme grace under pressure. 


Souvenir Et Avenir 


Il y a presque trente ans de cela, le violoneux 
Claude Méthé contribuait a la renaissance de 
la musique traditionnelle au Québec. Il vient 
maintenant de lancer son premier album solo : 
un succes. Roddy Campbell lui a rendu visite. 

Chaque village du Québec rural, il semble, porte 
le nom d'un saint. Nulle exception n'est faite quand 
a l'adorable paroisse de Sainte-Béatrix 
(pop: 1,608), embrassant de ses montagnes le petit 
Lac Cloutier. 

De la neige parse¢me encore le sol ici a la mi- 
avril, mais la Riviere L'Assomption cascade déja 
furieusement a travers le ravin spectaculaire du 
Parc des Chutes-des-Dalles. Au cours des 
quelques semaines soigneusement choisies, les vil- 
lageois font les érables, ramenant a la vie les ca- 
banes cachées dans les bois environnants. Le 
citoyen Claude Méthé, violoneux vétéran québé- 
cois, a cependant d'autres taches a accomplir. 
Comme mettre les touches finales sur son premier 
enregistrement solo, L'Amant Confesseur. 

Méthé habite une terre aux limites de Sainte- 
Béatrix, dans une maison qu'il a bati avec l'aide 
d'amis et de la famille. C'est une magnifique, 
grande et chaleureuse demeure bien remplie de 
mandolines, guitares, accordéons, et, assez 
étrangement, le manche d'une contrebasse. Il y a 
également un petit studio. Naturellement. 


C'est 1a qu'il a mis au point L'Amant Confesseur 


le quartier francais 


Claude Méthé 


--- une collection joyeuse, exaltante, et parfois tres 
émouvante de pieces de violon originales et de 
chansons traditionnelles québécoises. Clairement, 
ses racines sont profondément ancrées dans le 
riche passé culturel du Québec. Et pourtant, entre 
en jeu une fraicheur et une vitalité qui menacent 
d'élever Monsieur Méthé a une proéminence bien 
au-dela des frontieres de La Belle Province. 

Crest potentiellement dt aux vives contributions 
d'artistes invités tel le joueur de banjo Yann Falquet 
et le violoneux Pascal Gemme, de Genticorum. Mais 
encore, Méthé a fait appel a des amis de confiance, 
comme Gilles Garand de La Grande Orchestre 
Traditionnelle de Montréal, et le chanteur Gaston 
Lepage d'Hommage aux Ainés. Quoi qu'il en soit, 
c'est un album immensément plaisant, produit de 
fagon amicale et astucieuse par Gemme. 

"Pascal, c'était un des premiers a étre excité par 
mes tounes", dit le plut6t modeste M Méthe, "J'ai 
pas eu a m'imposer. Il aimait pas mal toutes les 
compositions, alors c'était assez encourageant. On 
pouvait s'amuser en jouant. C'était plaisant d'avoir 
la perspective d'un violoneux tout au long de la 
production." 

"J'aime jouer avec des gens différents parce que 
c'est une nouvelle expérience avec chacun. C'est 
de la musique trad. C'est pas écrit, alors tout le 
monde a sa fagon de l'interpréter. J'aime explorer. 
Je crois que l'album me représente trés bien. Sans 
compter deux pieces, c'est entirement des compo- 


sitions. Il y a cing chansons traditionnelles avec 
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lesquelles j'ai pris la liberté de modifier ou méme 
réinventer la mélodie. La chanson titulaire, c'est 
une vieille chanson, mais je l'ai réécrit avec une 
mélodie complétement nouvelle." 

Ces chansons traditionnelles varient des bien-ar- 
rosées et amusantes réponses de Les Poulets a 
Gilles a la déchirante complainte La Bergére aux 
Larmes --- pigée dans le répertoire de Ben Benoit. 
Si jamais une chanson folklorique méritait l'im- 
mortalité, cette interprétation de Méthé le fait stire- 
ment. C'est une piece incroyablement émouvante, 
merveilleusement chantée. Les airs de violon, 
également, suscitent une montagne-russe d'émo- 
tions, et varient de la joviale interprétation de la 
chanson d'ouverture, La Téte Dure, a la superbe 
Valse Béatitude (dédiée a deux amis regrettés du 
village). C'est une des rares occasions ou Méthé a 
enregistré avec un pianiste. 

Bien que La Valse Béatitude a été composée en 
2005, certaines pieces de violon sur L'Amant 
Confesseur datent des années '70. Et quelle époque 
ce fat! Dans le temps, Méthé, ainsi que le jouer 
d'harmonica et tapeur de pieds Gervais Lessard, 
commengaient a jouer de la musique traditionnelle 
québécoise dans les bars de la ville de Québec. 
Lessard venait d'une famille de musiciens trad, et 
montra ce qu'il savait 4 Méthé -- principalement un 
guitariste a l'époque. Ils ont éventuellement formés 
le Réve du Diable et langaient leur premier album 
(du méme nom) en 1976. 

"Son lancement co Incidait avec la montée de 
René Lévesque et du Parti Québécois", dit Méthé. 
"C'était, en quelque sorte, exploité comme: 'Nous 
sommes une nation. Nous avons notre propre 
musique.’ On était utilisé, d'une certaine manieére, a 
des fins politiques." 

Quoi qu'il en soit, le Réve du Diable renouvela 
l'intérét de la population pour la musique tradition- 
nelle. Des groupes tels qu'Eritage et la Bottine 
Souriante suivaient bientot les traces du Réve. Puis 
un jour, Méthé a fait une visite d'une grande influ- 
ence aux archives traditionnelles de |'Université de 
Laval, découvrant le vinyle Acadie-Queébec, fait a 
partir d'un enregistrement recueilli par Luc 
Lacoursiére. "Il y avait de la vieille chanson -- des 
chanteurs enregistrés dans leurs salons. Il y avait 
un violon, aussi, et c'était Aimé Gagnon. Par la 
suite, j'ai appris qu'il habitait assez proche, dans le 
village de Saint-Louis-de-Lotbiniére. Je l'ai ren- 
contré et on est devenu amis. J'ai appris ses tounes. 
Cest lui ma source de connaissance traditionnelle 
québécoise. Chez lui, j'ai trouvé un veritable gout 
pour la musique et j'ai voulu devenir violoneux." 
Comme Meéthé I'a écrit dans les notes du disque de 
1998 de Gagnon, Violoneux d'Origine: "C'était 
sans doute son influence qui m’a motive a choisir 
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la voie de musicien traditionnel. Sa musique, 
comme lui, est sans prétention. la vérité pure et 
simple, directement de la source." 

Bien que le Réve du Diable ait remporté un Félix 
(pour ceux qui ne le savent pas, l'équivalent québé- 
cois d'un Juno) en 1983, Méthé quitta le groupe, et 
au cours des deux décennies suivantes, il rejoint 
Joséphine, Manigance, Entourloupe, Jeter le Pont 
et Dent-de-lion -- les deux derniers avec sa femme, 
guitariste, chanteuse, tapeuse de pieds et info- 
graphiste, Dana Whittle. "J'ai joué dans tellement 
de groupes, et je les ai toujours quitté pour des 
raisons différentes, mais ma créativité était tou- 
jours un peu étouffée", dit Méthé. 

Avec le lancement de L'Amant Confesseur, 
Méthé et Whittle partent en direction de I'Ecosse 
pour une tournée cet été (avec la violoneuse Laura 
Risk et gigueuse Marie-Soleil Pilette), qui les em- 
menera a Aberdeen pour la National Fiddle 
Convention, ainsi que dans les [les Shetland pour 
le célébre festival Fiddle Frenzy. Is joueront aux 
cétés de Phil Cunningham et Aly Bain, parmi tant 
d'autres. Quand au affaires plus locales, le disque 
de Meéthé sera lancé vers la fin de I'été par Roues et 
Archets, la nouvelle compagnie mise en marche 
par des membres de le Vent du Nord, et distribuée 
dans toute la nation par Distribution Fusion III. 

"Je suis vraiment heureux d'étre avec cette petite 
compagnie. Ils ont lancés Le Vent, Genticorum, 
moi, ainsi qu'un ou deux autres albums. J'ai eu de 
trés mauvaises expériences avec des com- 
pagnies de disques dans le passé, alors j'e- 


spére que tout va bien aller." 


Créole Belle 


Une rencontre au hasard avec Beausoleil a 
Central Park a éventuellement mené a Betsy 
Stomp, le magnifique premier album du col- 
lectif Cajun de Montréal, Grouyan Gombo. 
"C'est un retour aux sources sur un niveau 
émotionnel", disent-ils a Mike Bell. 

Tristement, les seuls contacts que les gens ont 
avec la musique Cajun et Créole authentique sont 
les p@%$ain d'annonces KIA. C'est une musique 
de niche, avec peu d'artistes et parfois encore 
moins d'auditeurs. Egalement triste (mais 
ironique) est le fait que lorsque les gens arrivent 
face a la vraie musique, ils en tombent sans faute 
amoureux -- elle vient les chercher sur un niveau 
tres réel. Entre les bonnes mains, cette musique 
originaire de la Louisiane est une pure et entrai- 
nante joie, capable de soulever les toits et chasser 
les nuages. 

Harlan Johnson sait parfaitement de quot il est 
question. C'est quelque chose qu'il a dti accepter 


le quarlier francais 


non-seulement en tant qu'auditeur et étudiant de 
cette musique, mais également en tant que chef de 
groupe de I'exceptionnel collectif Cajun et Créole 
de Montréal, Grouyan Gombo -- un groupe qui, 
Johnson le sait bien, aura 4 se battre pour chaque 
miette qu'il obtiendra. "On jouait un jeudi dans un 
petit café ‘hippie’, et notre bassiste s'est penché 
vers son ami sur la caisse-claire pour lui dire, 
'Répete ca jusqu’a temps d'étre riche. Répéte ca 
jusqu'a temps d'étre riche.'" se rappelle Johnson en 
riant. "On dirait que j'ai pas la méme philosophie 
que lui." 

Non, encore une fois, Johnson fait ce qu'il fait 
sans autre motivation qu'une véritable affection et 
respect pour la musique régionale. Assez étrange- 
ment, cependant, c'était lorsqu'il habitait -- sans 
vouloir parler comme une annonce de salsa -- la 
ville de New York dans les années '80 qu'il a eu 
son premier contact avec cette musique de l'état du 
sud. La formation Américaine Beausoleil se pro- 
duisait sous le ciel’a Central Park, et c'est 4 ce mo- 
ment que le joueur d'accordéon a été séduit, for- 
mant par la suite plusieurs groupes incluant 
Cocodrie ainsi que la Montréal Cajun Music 
Collectivity. 

Depuis, il a également visité la terre originaire de 
la musique a maintes reprises, voir jusqu'a étudier 
en Louisiane du Sud avec les maitres accordéon- 
istes Steve Riley et Alphonse "Boisec" Ardoin. 
Une chose qui a contribué a son gout pour la 
musique f(t son enfance a Moncton, au Nouveau- 
Brunswick, et la ressemblance entre le francais du 
sud des E-U et des Maritimes. II y a aussi le passé 
de la musique et de la culture qui attire lu musi- 
cien. Mais principalement, le facteur qui nourrit sa 


passion est l'omniprésente simplicité et honnéteté 


de la musique Cajun et Créole. "C'est tres vrai, 
c'est pas du n'importe quoi...", dit Johnson, qui est 
aussi un artiste visuel reconnu. "C'est un retour a la 
réalité, méme un retour aux sources sur un niveau 
émotionnel -- et je crois que c'est trés bien." 

"C'est le cas du country aussi, bien stir, et du 
blues, et a vrai dire, de toute la musique roots... Si 
t'aimes la musique des Appalaches, ou de "jug 
band", ou de blues Delta, ou n'importe quel style 
musical a l'ancienne, le sentiment de naturel reste 
semblable." Ce naturel peut étre entendu sur le 
disque fraichement lancé de Grouyan Gombo, 
Betsy Stomp -- le premier album du groupe depuis 
sa formation par Johnson en 1997, 

Pourquoi maintenant? Eh bien, les raisons vont 
du pratique au aspirations de grandeur, avec 
Johnson qui désire une concrétisation du groupe 
pour dénicher plus de contrats, et aussi capturer la 
chimie de ce groupe plutot dynamique de musi- 


ciens. "C'était aussi un peu pour montrer ce que 


j'aime de la musique qu'on joue”, dit-il, soulignant 


qu'il a compilé la liste de chansons pour tenter de 
représenter les nombreux styles musicals du réper- 
toire de la Louisiane du Sud. "C'est un peu comme 
assembler un ‘set’, mais tu veux montrer toutes ces 
facettes différentes de la musique que tu aimes. 
Alors tu penses a quoi choisir, les genres de pieces 
a choisir, et tous les sons différents avec les instru- 
mentations... "Je voulais juste prendre plusieurs 
sentiments différents, les placer et bien les équili- 
brer." Donc, ce disque, tout en restant propre au 
style Cajun et Créole, s'étend dans plusieurs direc- 
tions divergentes et sur plusieurs époques, incluant 
des pieces avec cordes, le style ‘Dancehall’ des an- 
nées '60 avec guitare 'steel’, plus de folk a l'anci- 


enne, ainsi que des pieces explorant le folklore de 


Grouyan Gombe 


la musique. Tout est incroyablement exécuté, mer- 
veilleusement interprété. Et la raison est claire. 
Outre les membres actuels de l'équipe que consiste 
Grouyan Gombo - Benoit Leblanc, Michael Ball, 
Jody Benjamin, Pat Loiselle ans Mike Reilly -- 
Johnson est allé chercher les talents d'anciens 
membres et des amis du groupe, incluant I'artiste 
jazz québécoise Susie Arioli et son partenaire (qui 
participa une fois a Gombo), Jordan Officer. "Je 
voulais convaincre le plus de gens possible a jouer 
sur l'eenregistrement. (Mais) Je ne veux pas trop 
vous mystifier: il n'y a pas beaucoup de bons 
artistes capables de jouer notre musique, a 
Montréal. C'est pas comme s'il y avait beaucoup 
de choix, je veux dire, j'ai simplement trouvé qui 
était bon, et on se connait tous." 

Cette familiarité entre artistes a aidé a I'enreg- 
istrement de l'album, qui a pu étre complété en 
seulement quelques jours. Les participants souti- 
ennent que la musique fat jouée dans un environ- 
nement confortable, avec le whisky et le scotch 
coulant a flot, imprégnée d'un atmosphere festif --- 
en tout cas, pour la majorité. "J'étais un peu 
nerveux puisque c'était moi qui payait la facture," 
rit Johnson. "Et c'était mon premier enregistrement 
sérieux, alors j'étais un paquet de nerfs. Mais tous 
les autres se sont amusés.” Et maintenant, apres le 
lancement de Betsy Stomp (datant de la St- 
Valentin) sur I'étiquette indépendante Milagro -- et 
distribué dans la nation via Fusion 3 -- on espere 
que cet amusement dépassera les limites du 
Québec. Johnson affirme que la réaction causée 
par le disque est "Lente, mais bonne," considérant 
sa diffusion, et méme un succes, sur plusieurs plus 
petites stations radio partout au pays. 

[| a maintenant l'espoir que l'album encouragera 
les invitations de Grouyan Gombo a se faire con- 
naitre, avec leur contagieuse musique Cajun et 
Créole, dans les festivals traditionnels et les clubs. 
Mais quand méme, le réaliste en Johnson maitrise 
ces espoirs, malgré sa passion infinie pour la 
musique. "Malheureusement, la popularité de la 
musique Cajun était a son apogée vers le milieu 
des années '80 jusqu'au début des années '90, et a 
ensuite quelque peu connue un déclin, j'ai remarqué. 
Il y aura toujours une niche dans les meilleurs mo- 
ments, mais c'est pas évident d'intéresser un agent 
au genre quand ils savent qu'il n'y a pas beaucoup de 
travail possible. Et on n'est pas de la Louisiane, alors 
on ne va pas se faire engager par ceux qui auraient 
l'argent pour faire venir un artiste de la-bas." 

Ce serait génial si les places en question pou- 
vaient découvrir Grouyan Gombo et se faire sé- 
duire par une musique qui mérite tellement 
mieux que ces p@%$ain d'annonces de 


voitures... 


Penny Lang 
stone + sand + sea + sky 


Borealis Records 


Penny Lang était un standard de la musique folk 
dans les années '60. Ce disque est un retour au 
bercail, un geste sorti droit du coeur. Bien qu'elle 
habite aujourd'hui la Cote Ouest, elle fait encore 
appel a ses connections Montréalaises pour du 
contenu et de l'accompagnement. Parmi les invités 
se trouvent Kate McGarrigle, Vivian Stoll, Ken 
Pearson, et le fils de Lang, Jason Lang. Le tempo 
est délibéré et délicieux, un rythme qui promet une 
véritable promenade dans la nature -- chants 
d'oiseaux, vagues de l'océan -- tout en entendant 
battre notre propre coeur. Roma Baran, réalisatrice 
nominée aux Grammy travaillant depuis 
longtemps avec Laurie Anderson, voulait "présen- 
ter un travail reflétant la portée et la profondeur de 


la vie de Penny, ainsi que sa musique". Elle a tra- 


vaillé avec Lang pendant deux années privilégiées, 


le temps que mérite le travail et l'artiste. La valeur 
de production traduit bien l'amour et le soin dans 
chaque piece. 

Lang remplit ses chansons d'humour, de grace et 
d'aise, exprimant la douce autorité et authenticité 
d'une personne qui vécu largement, qui connait la 
lumiére comme la noirceur, quelqu'un digne de 
confiance. L'album est également une préparation 
spirituelle, une rétrospective finale. 

Lang a personnellement choisi les 13 chansons 
incluses. Les arrangements sont riches mais 
adroits, inhabituels, et d'une simplicité rarement 
vue. La voix mielleuse mais rugueuse se reconnait 
instantanément -- apaisante, sans ornements et a 
nu. Pour I'auditrice ci-présente, tout se complete et 


s'assemble avec la piéce "My Last Go Round", 


brillante et 4 fendre le coeur, ot Lang a "déambulé 
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Penny Lang 


sur une terre sacrée." Vous voudrez déambuler 
avec elle, l'imaginer comme une vieille amie, de 
celles qui mirissent avec l'age, "comme le plus an- 
cien des vins". Vous voudrez la ramener a la mai- 
son. 


--Par Kathy Fisher 


ema ya 
Camille 
LeFil 
Narada 

Cet album est le deuxieme lancé par la chanteuse 
Francaise, Camille. Bien qu'il soit seulement dis- 
tribué en Amérique du Nord par Narada, il a été 
lancé en France en 2005, ou il a été recu par des 
critiques ravis et s'est mérité plusieurs prix pres- 
tigieux. Elle a, aprés tout, une belle voix claire et 
légére. Ses talents en tant qu'auteur/compositrice 
(elle a écrit toutes les chansons de l'album) sont 
également sans reproche. Le probleme est ce avec 
quoi elle choisit de composer. L'enregistrement est 
presque uniquement a cappella, avec Camille et 
Martin Gamet qui s'occupent des 'overdub’ et des 
percussions vocales. Elle a été comparée a Bjork 
(qui a expérimenteé avec le style sans grand succés) 
et Zap Mama, qui emploient les traditions 
africaines d'a cappella. Ceci reste quelque part en- 
tre les deux. Moins extréme et ambiante que 
Bjork, Camille utilise quelque peu le rythme et la 
mélodie des styles plus traditionnels dans ses glou- 
glous et huées. Toutefois, ceci n'est pas Sweet 
Honey in the Rock. Un enregistreent tel celui-ci 
est au-dessus des qualificatifs "bon" ou "mauvais", 
et devient plus une question de préférence person- 
nelle. Si vous appréciez l'expérimentation vocale, 
cet album en est un exemple parfait. Sinon, 
vous ne risquez pas d'étre converti. 


--Par Shawna Biamonte 
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La parent 


t probablement une originale du regretté Wilson Langlois, un violonneux québécois 


vivant au Massachusset que j'ai collecté il y a plusieurs années. La deuxiéme me vient du jeu de flageolet 


endiablé de Daniel Roy, qui I'a apprise de la famille Verret de Québec. 


x 


a premiere piéce es 


x 


fiddler. The second I learned from the playing of Daniel Roy, who leanred it from the Verret Family on Québec 


City. I hope you have fun playing those two tunes in F. — Pascal Gamme. 


* The first tune I collected some years ago and is probably a composition by the late Wilson Langlois, an old Quebec 
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i DICK GAUGHAN 
"LUCKY FOR SOME" 
CDTRAX 290 
New album from one of 
the foremost and most 
highly regarded folksingers 
in the U.K. 


ERIC BOGLE 
“OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN" 
CDTRAX 287 
"New album from one of 
the best songwriters of 
recent decades" 


& CHRIS STOUT 
“LAEBRACK" - CDTRAX 278 
Catriona (harp) and Chris 
(fiddle) are members of 
Fiddlers’ Bid. A hugely 


' 

i 

; CATRIONA MCKAY 
| : talented duo. 


tel : +44 (0)1875 814155 / fax : +44 (0)1875 813545 
e-mail : greentrax@aol. com www.greentrax.com 


New and Recent Releases 


THE WHISTLEBINKIES 
"ALBANNACH" 
CDTRAX-288 
‘A major leading force in 
Scottish traditional music, 


clarsach, flute, pipes, fiddles, é, ree, 


bass, percussion and more. 


ERIC BOGLE 
“AT THIS STAGE" 
CDTRAX 286 
24 songs recorded ‘live’ in 
Australia Double CD for 
the price of one! 


JIM REID 


JIM REID 
“YONT THE TAY" 
CDTRAX 272 
Winner of the ‘2005 
Scottish Traditional Singer 
of The Year Award’ - Scots 
Trad Awards 


Please quote this advert when 
Specialising in traditional, conte 
Gaelic music from Scotland an 

Free catalogue available on request. — 


- MALINKY 
“THE UNSEEN HOURS" 
CDTRAX 276 
One of the hottest 
properties on the 
International Celtic 
music scene. © 


ERIC BOGLE 5 CD BOX SET 
- “SINGING THE SPIRIT HOME" 
. CDTRAX 4001B 
60 songs for a retail price of 
little more than 2 CDs 
Special offer - £29.99 


THE COCCASIONALS 


Down fo tke Hall 


best ceilidh dance bands, The 
_ Occasionals have appeared at 
major events Minhas chy ao 


THE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC 
LA MUSIQUE FOLK GANADIENNE 
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“An incredible record! 
The arrangements are 


stunning. lL really 
really really like it.” 
LARRY LEBLANC 


‘CANADIAN BUREAU CHIEF 


BILLBOARD MAGAZINE 


Canadian folk icon Penny Lang 
delivers a stunning performarice 
with this:much’anticipated=studio 
recording-4yewel-like-settings were 
created-for-132inspired musical 
gems fromsPenny’s songwriting 
peers, as wellsas One of ner own 
composiiGrse. 


“Perithy tng has crafted han . 
finest record... a true epiphany... 
*Her honey-on-burted-oak of a 
voice blends with deft and varied —° 
arrangements that accentuate, - 
but never overpower, the song... 
This is a real accomplishment.” 
ERIC THOM, EXCLAIM, TORONTO 


